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THE NEW CONSERVATISM AND 
THE TEACHER OF SPEECH 


Matcoim O. SILLARS 
I 


OST OF MODERN AMERICAN SOCIETY is a product of the liberal- 
democratic tradition. We disengaged ourselves from Europe 
so early in our development that conservative roots are all but non- 
existent in our culture. Thus, the development of our democracy 
has been a reflection of liberal thought. Most of our political heroes, 
with the possible exception of Lincoln and Wilson—and these two 
came to the Presidency almost by accident—were heroes because of 
their use of liberal rhetoric and their attempts to make the liberal 
ethos work in American life. Perhaps not since Calhoun has America 
produced a genuinely conservative practicing politician. Thomas Jeff- 
erson, Andrew Jackson, William Jennings Bryan, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Franklin Roosevelt all reflect a confidence in the individual 
indicative of liberal thought. When conservatism has had a part to 
play in American political and social life it has almost invariably 
had to pose as liberalism. 

What are the basic constituents of this liberal philosophy which 
has so dominated our thought processes? Liberalism assumes that 
man is essentially good, possessing the inherent ability to make prop- 
er decisions on the problems which beset him. The only ingredient 
necessary to solve these problems, says the liberal, is liberty itself. 
As one student expressed it, “There is no problem Americans can’t 
solve if they put their minds to it.” 

Since these assumptions are, for the liberal, premises not to be 
debated, the controversy is over the definition of liberty. To some, 

Mr. Sillars (Ph.D., Iowa, 1955) is Assistant Professor of Speech at Los 


Angeles State College, where his areas of major interest are contemporary 
American public address, argumentation, and discussion. 
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liberty means complete freedom for the individual to pursue his ob- 
jectives. Others feel that liberty means the right of the people to 
organize and control the evil forces in society—all of which are, to 
the liberal, small, powerful, and, in one way or another, “unAmeri- 
can.” Thus, when the good and reasonable ninety-nine per cent are 
matched against the evil one per cent, society will be destined— 
although slowly perhaps—to solve its problems, and become better 
and better. Racial intolerance, economic strife, ignorance, destruc- 
tion through war, and carefully planned mass murder do not dissuade 
the true liberal. To him, these evils are distressing, but they do not 
represent the essential nature of man. 

If, then, this is the essence of liberalism, what, by contrast, are 
the fundamental conservative premises? The conservative holds that 
man is a combination of good and evil. Perhaps he is even more 
evil than good. Because of this, even under the best circumstances, 
good does not always emerge triumphant. Power in the hands of a 
minority—or a majority—can off-balance all the good intentions of 
the prescriptive liberal. Moreover, man is often just too dense to 
recognize good from evil even when there is no tyrant to provide the 
power to force him to evil. Man is incapable, the conservative says, 
of knowing absolute truth; therefore, he is also unable to bring it 
into operation. The seeming solution of one problem only leads to 
the creation of another. To use the words of J. B. Bury, “The func- 
tion of history is not to solve problems but to transform them,” Thus 
the conservative maintains that it is not just liberty for which man 
must strive, but order as well. Through an ordered society based on 
the Judeo-Christian ethic, evil can be contained in its least obnoxious 
form. History is not always a forward progress or even a cyclical 
one, but rather a series of crises for the individual from birth to 
death and for society eternally. 

In recent years there has been an increased interest in these basic 
assumptions of conservatism. Some disgruntled liberals have even 
observed that it now is the “fashionable thing” among intellectuals 
to be called a “new conservative.” The rash of books and articles 
by Reinhold Niebuhr, Clinton Rossiter, Peter Viereck, Russell Kirk, 
and others indicates a change at least in academic thought. Like lib- 
eralism, the “new conservatism” has taken different forms. Some 
conservatives are dependent on Christian thought, others on Euro- 
pean conservatism, and still others on a reinterpretation of American 
leadership; but essentially they have common ingredients. If one 
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doesn’t like the shotgun attack of a non-political Peter Viereck, he 
can turn to the ponderous style and Republican politics of Russell 
Kirk. If, on the contrary, he prefers religious premises and the poli- 
tics of the Americans for Democratic Action, Reinhold Niebuhr 
should satisfy him. Regardless of what he chooses, however, he will 
have a refreshing experience, for all of these writers agree in chal- 
lenging the major premises of our predominating liberalism. 

Now the argument which it is the purpose of this paper to de- 
velop is that our liberal tradition has had a profound effect on the 
ideas of most American teachers of speech; an effect which has not 
come as an unmixed blessing, but has resulted in certain excesses 
which have been accepted as natural and good, almost without test- 
ing. Furthermore, I intend to suggest how elements of the conserva- 
tive analysis may, under the stimulation of the “new conservatism,” 
act as agents by means of which these excesses can be counteracted. 


II 


That the teacher of speech has been among those most consumed 
by the liberal position is obvious even from a cursory examination 
of our textbooks. And the reason is manifest. Freedom of speech, 
to which he must as a first principle be dedicated, is basic to the 
liberal philosophy. All liberals, regardless of the tenacity with which 
they cling to particular facets of their creed, make freedom of speech 
the lubricant of democracy. In many ways there is nothing wrong 
with this faith in the power of persuasion. Persuasion is a vital force 
in our society, especially since our rules are derived from liberal 
premises; but this conviction has also led to evils which must be 
carefully noted. An examination of the current practices of our pro- 
fession reveals three crucial areas of weakness. (1) We tend to over- 
simplify the problems of man; (2) we overuse prescription in the 
solution of problems; and (3) we emphasize techniques far beyond 
their value. We are not all guilty on all counts, but we are all, in 
one way or another, guilty at least in part. Moreover, we are guilty 
of these excesses, as I say, because we are the products of liberalism, 
a system of thought which leads, however subtly, to them. 

A primary example of our oversimplification is the emphasis we 
so often place on the problem-solution analysis. In the public speak- 
ing classroom and in intercollegiate forensics we tell our students that 
for every problem there must be a solution. Therefore, the logical 
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order of speech is to explain the problem and then provide the solu- 
tion for it. But life is not this simple. There is no one answer to a 
given problem. There are multiple solutions, all with advantages and 
disadvantages. It is impossible to select a single answer and then set 
a neat pattern into action to persuade an audience of its rightness, 
Intellectual honesty will reveal that the particular solution chosen is 
nearly always selected because it has fewer disadvantages than do 
others. Our students must, therefore, be taught that their job is to 
weigh competing solutions and lead the audience to think about, and 
choose, the one that entails the fewest hazards. If speech is to claim 
a position as an intellectual discipline we cannot hide behind the ad 
man’s excuse that it is not proper to “knock” competing products. 
In the realm of ideas, competing products must be “knocked,” and 
some must be driven from the persuasion market place. 

Again, the student debater is, as a matter of course, usually told 
that the affirmative defends the change and the negative defends the 
status quo. The counter plan is listed in the textbooks, but not rec- 
ommended by “coaches” because of “the danger of taking on a bur- 
den of evidence.” But this is pre-eminently a time for careful analy- 
sis and a time for every man to accept his burden of evidence. It is 
not enough to say that debate is merely an educational tool, and, 
therefore, not “real life persuasion,” for education demands that we 
provide realistic experiences which teach the student to take a stand 
on the vital ideas of the day. No matter how we structure debate 
we cannot avoid the truth that every position has a burden of proof. 

In the same way, we oversimplify when we say that the existence 
of a problem always means that a change to a more desirable state of 
affairs is necessary. This is patently untrue. Some problems cannot 
be solved and, therefore, we must suffer with imperfect solutions 
because there is no better way to meet them, How many liberal 
teachers of speech agreed with Adlai Stevenson in 1952, that the 
sacrifice of America’s sons, money, and material was the best way to 
face the problems of Soviet aggression? Yet, how many of these 
same people would encourage their students to argue in a similar 
manner in a beginning speech class? Most of our students come to 
us with idealistic views on most matters. Do we inform them of 
the possibility of unpleasant but realistic positions? 

But most dangerous of all, perhaps, is an unrealistic oversimpli- 
fication of the nature of modern communication mechanisms. Dema- 
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gogues, we are prone to say, may be able to exist in small, ignorant, 
rural communities, or in European dictatorships, but under the bright 
lights of television and among educated people natural intelligence 
will see the oratorical criminal for what he is and will retire him from 
public office. But is this so? Have we had enough historical expe- 
rience to know the real power of mass communication? Is it not also 
possible that a man with the right appeal in the right situation can 
move the TV viewer just as easily as the stump speaker moved his 
listener? It is too easy to say, “You can’t fool all of the people all 
of the time.” In this day you don’t have to fool all the people, and 
you only have to fool them once to send the liberal dream into a 
downward spiral. 

Linked to this problem is an unrealistic teaching of audience 
analysis. We stress the necessity of knowing an audience’s sex, re- 
ligion, politics, economic background, educational attainment, etc. 
But is this enough? Is there not also a mysterious ingredient involv- 
ing the speaker’s own knowledge of how men are? This cannot be 
taught. It comes from a long study on the speaker’s part of the 
literature, history, politics, religion, and cultural mores of America 
and Americans. It is known from a feeling for the cultural attitudes 
of Americans. The only answer to this problem is a thorough study 
of the liberal arts by a student who wants to know. The speech 
teacher can only scratch the surface and should freely admit his 
limitations. 

Besides these sins of oversimplification we are, as I have already 
suggested, also guilty of faults of prescriptive analysis. We find the 
symptoms of a problem, plug in a formula, and presto, out comes a 
solution. True, we encounter difficulties along the way, but, in the 
true liberal spirit, fair play and logic will overcome all. Although 
this charge can be leveled against debate, it can be made with even 
more force against the teachings of group discussion. Through de- 
emphasizing conflict, we are told, we can find a position to which 
all men can repair. But this is not true, and we know it. Too fre- 
quently, with a majority speaking from ignorance, the minority mem- 
ber is the only person who understands the problem. Under such 
circumstances, the possibility of reaching unanimity on any signifi- 
cant topic within a representative group is extremely limited. 

While more and more teachers of discussion are coming to realize 
this, there is one group who are particularly misled by the liberal 
belief in the power of man to know truth, Although the group dy- 
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namics movement is now quieting down, a few years back it seemed 
that it would sweep the country. This view of life attempts to elimi- 
nate all conflict through self-examination, and bring out a solution 
acceptable to all. It assumes that conflict is a product of the psycho- 
logical insecurity of the individual. That makes it particularly dan- 
gerous because, like another prescriptive oversimplification, McCar- 
thyism, it states or implies that the dissenter has something wrong 
with him. The cause for disagreement is not in the stubborn man 
or even the stupid man, but rather in the psychologically unfit man. 
At this point, the liberal should become disturbed. The dissenter is 
not only in the minority; he is also maladjusted. Where is the lib- 
eral’s love of liberty in such a construct? 

The fallacy of prescription, then, lies in the belief that a par- 
ticular method will reveal truth in an almost pure form. But history 
tells us that this is not so. There are many paths to the solution of 
problems. We have at times found certain methods which better 
suit our needs and ethics than do others, but we have not found, 
nor will we ever find, the method of truth. 

To the oversimplification of problems and the attempt to find a 
prescribed way to solve them must be added a third excess growing 
out of the liberal tradition—overemphasis on technique. I do not 
mean here to beat again the near-dead horse of “delivery emphasis.” 
Our field has had some wise leadership in the past thirty years, and 
today “delivery emphasis” is generally deplored. At the same time, 
there remains a subtle technique emphasis within our content em- 
phasis which needs to be watched. Note the fractionalization of 
the speech programs at many schools. See how departments of 
Television and Radio, Speech Education, Speech Correction, Public 
Speaking, Drama, and many others are springing up. At this crucial 
moment in our history when, as never before, worthwhile speech is 
important, our field is breaking down into disorganized camps, Note 
further the increasing number of courses being taught: Persuasion, 
Advanced Public Speaking, Group Leadership, Discussion, Group 
Dynamics, Argumentation, Business Speech, Forms of Public Ad- 
dress, and a multitude of others. The examination of college cata- 
logues reveals that we vie for bizarre courses, while the bewildered 
student is led to believe that there is some particular type of course 
which will provide the specialized techniques he needs to meet any 
situation. 
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But perhaps the most shocking thing that has happened to our 
training is our apparent assumption that in some mysterious way 
students can master the “content” of their speeches through the 
media of speech classes and speech activities. It is true that much 
can be learned here. It is even more true that we provide the stu- 
dent with the opportunity to unify his studies into worthwhile and 
active knowledge. But to imply that we can take the place of the 
historian, the political scientist, the economist, or the theologian is a 
sham. Paying lip service to these disciplines is little better. 


Ill 


I do not write this paper to decry the existence of our field. Far 
from it. I am a member of the speech profession because I believe 
speech offers one of the most worthwhile opportunities a student has 
to understand himself and his neighbors, and to relate the two. At 
the same time, we must be reasonable about why we exist and what 
we can and cannot do. The increased interest in conservatism has 
provided a fresh locus for criticism. What might it mean for the 
teacher of oral rhetoric? If the foregoing analysis is valid, it might 
mean a more realistic appraisal of the complex nature of problems. 
It might mean a less prescriptive approach to their solution. It 
might mean a more realistic appraisal of the speech audience and 
how to reach it. It might mean the analysis of problems without 
concern for the immediate consequences to ourselves. It might mean 
an academic program with all of the fat cut out and grounded in a 
solid liberal arts core. Only by such a realistic realignment of our 
practices with the reality of our existence can we end foolish opti- 
mism and place speech where it ought to be as a legitimate phase of 
academic life. 


ARISTOTLE: ART AND FACULTY OF RHETORIC 
LAWRENCE J. FLYNN, S.J. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


OMETIMES WE PRAISE AN EFFECTIVE SPEECH for its rhetoric, 
S whereas in precise terms what we admire is “eloquence.” Simi- 
larly, we say that in composing a speech a speaker organizes and 
utilizes the devices and techniques of eloquence, whereas he is 
merely applying his “faculty” of rhetoric. 

In his commentary on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Edward Cope makes 
the important distinctions which furnish the basis for these state- 
ments. He divides rhetoric into its functional aspects: (1) a body 
of rules for effective expression (rhetoric as theory); (2) an effec- 
tive speech (eloquence, or the purpose of rhetoric); and (3) a pro- 
ductive habitual state of mind, or an ability to discover the means 
of persuasion (faculty of rhetoric). 

Students familiar with Aristotle’s Art of Rhetoric know that this 
treatise concerns theory. They also understand that Aristotle in- 
tended the theory to engender eloquence, the purpose of rhetoric. 
They may be more or less unfamiliar, however, with his concept of 
rhetoric as a faculty, the faculty being an inherent ability of the 
speaker, which is an essential aid toward eloquence, and one which 
Aristotle wanted students of theory to cultivate. 

The title, Art of Rhetoric, indicates that Aristotle considered 
rhetoric as an art. Notwithstanding, he defined rhetoric (1.2) as 
“the faculty (power) of discovering in a particular case what are 
the available means of persuasion.”2 Consequently, his treatment 
of rhetoric as an art and as a faculty raises a question concerning 
the meaning and relationship of the art to the faculty. 

Another question concerns Aristotle’s term theoreo, which Cooper 
in the definition cited above renders “‘discovering,” but which others 
translate by as many as six synonyms for “discover.”” What, then, 
is the significance of Aristotle’s use of theoreo in his definition of 
rhetoric? 


Father Flynn (Ph.D., Florida, 1955) is at present lecturing at the Jesuit 
Retreat House of Chicago, Barrington, Illinois. 

*Edward Cope, An Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric with Analysis, Notes, 
and Appendices (New York, 1867), pp. 14-16, 35. 

*Lane Cooper, The Rhetoric of Aristotle (New York, 1932), p. 7. 
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In answering these questions our purpose is (1) to explain the 
senses in which Aristotle considered rhetoric as an art (techne) and 
as a faculty (dunamis); (2) to enrich the reader’s comprehension 
of theoreo by an analysis of this Greek word and its Latin and Eng- 
lish equivalents; (3) to indicate that Aristotle’s student of rhetoric 
must be familiar with the theory of rhetoric, possess a faculty for 
carefully considering all the means of persuasion, and have a broad 
education. 


II. Rwetoric: ART AND FACULTY 


A. Art. Cope describes Aristotle’s concept of art as a systematic 
rational procedure. This procedure, he maintains, is governed by 
general rules derived from experience, but distinguished from prac- 
tical skill, which grows merely out of practice, by an apprehension 
of cause and a recognition of general principles. Art is subjective 
and objective. Subjective art is an habitual state of mind (exis) 
which refers both to action (practike, ‘doing something,’ ‘practice’), 
and to production (poetike, ‘making something’). Objective art 
refers to theory and to practice. As theory, art is a system or body 
of rules that are the general result of subjective art, that is, of oper- 
ations of an habitual state of mind or habitus. As practice, art is the 
artifact.> 

B. Rhetoric, an Art. Cope applied Aristotle’s analysis of art 
(techne) to rhetoric, observing that Aristotle usually considered 
rhetoric subjectively without excluding, however, rhetoric in its 
objective aspect.® Subjective rhetoric, according to Aristotle, is a 
speaker’s habitual state of mind concerning the production of results 
in discovering available means of persuasion. It is “a conscious 
active state, a fixed intellectual habit and tendency’? that a speak- 
er brings to bear upon the means of persuasion. Objective rhetoric, 
on the other hand, refers to a system of rules regarding the discovery 
of means of persuasion. Or, objective rhetoric is effective rhetorical 


5Cope, Introduction, p. 135 n. 2. See Arist., Met., A, I, 981a ff. 

“Cope, Introduction, pp. 16-17. See Arist., Eth., VI, 3, 4, 1139b-1140a. 

5Although Cope does not use the term “practice,” it is implied from his use 
of “theory.” 

°Cope, Introduction, pp. 16-17. This may come as a surprise to the student 
accustomed to consider the Rhetoric as theory. 
"Ibid. 
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expression which is the product of subjective rhetoric, and is better 
known as eloquence.® 

C. Rhetoric, a Faculty.® Aristotle’s definition of rhetoric (1.2) 
as “the faculty of discovering the available means of persuasion,” 
uses the Greek term dunamis, ‘power,’ ‘faculty.1° Employing this 
definition in his /mstitutiones Oratoriae (2.15.13), Quintilian trans- 
lated dunamis by the word vis, a Latin term meaning “force,” 
“vigor,” “strength,” “might,” “power.” A comparison, however, of 
Quintilian’s translation with several complete Latin versions of the 
Rhetoric reveals that facultas, not vis, is the word generally used 
for dunamis in the definition of rhetoric. 

The distinction between vis and facultas requires analysis. Vis 
signifies an interior power and strength which is independent of the 
co-operation and good will of others, and is noticeable in moving.™ 
Facultas is a general expression indicating the possibility of doing 
something in a general sense.1* It signifies power or ability and is, 
properly speaking, the ability to act.13 It differs from potentia, 
‘exterior power,’ and potestas, ‘possibility of doing something with 
legal authority."44 In contrast with vis, facultas suggests the ease 
with which an effect is produced, rather than power exercised by an 
agent. It implies a skill which is superior to that found in the word 
facilitas. The word facilitas regards the nature and application of 
the means used, whereas the skill attaching to facultas comes from 


STbid., p. 35. See P. Albert Duhamel, “The Function of Rhetoric as Effec- 
tive Expression,” Journal of the History of Ideas, X (1949), 344-56. In Du- 
hamel’s study, objective rhetoric is effective expression; subjective rhetoric is 
the concept of effective expression. The distinction regards the danger of first 
determining the content of rhetoric, and then of judging objective rhetoric or 
expression according to this conception of what it should embrace. Duhamel’s 
distinction centers in the specific question of the agent’s concept of rhetoric. 
Aristotle’s idea of subjective rhetoric considers the broader question of the 
agent’s part in producing eloquence. 

*See Cope, Introduction, pp. 14-19, on the consideration of rhetoric as an 
art and a faculty, depending upon the viewpoint. 

Aristotle called rhetoric an art (techne) as well as a faculty (dunamis). 
Later, Quintilian (Inst. Orat. 2.17.14) mentioned that Aristotle, in his lost dia- 
logue on rhetoric called the Gryllus, argued that rhetoric is not an art. How- 
ever, Quintilian believed that Aristotle’s argument represented his usual custom 
of showing the other side of the question. Cope, p. 19, concludes that this may 
account for Aristotle’s apparent vacillation between techne and dunamis. 

“Doderlein’s Hand-Book of Latin Synonyms, trans. Rev. H. A. Arnold 
(Andover, 1863). 

Ibid. 
18James Facciolate, Totius Latinitatis Lexicon (Pavia, 1771), I. 
Arnold, Synonyms. 
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an agent’s attribute of mind which causes it.15 This significance, in 
general, applies to our English word “faculty.” 

Now, since “power,” “ability,” “faculty,” etc. are used to trans- 
late the Greek dunamis and its Latin equivalents, vis and facultas, 
these English terms must be defined. “Power,” the most general 
term, includes every quality, property, or faculty by which a change, 
effect, or result is produced; “ability” is a latent power; “talent,” 
some special ability; “faculty,” an inherent quality of mind or 
body.16 

Thus, Aristotle’s “faculty of discovering the available means of 
persuasion” is a speaker’s inherent ability, deriving from an attri- 
bute of mind, to consider the means of persuasion. 

D. Rhetoric, an Art and a Faculty. It is reasonable, then, to 
conclude that the terms “subjective rhetoric” and dunamis refer to 
the same power possessed by a speaker. The former term signifies 
his habitual ability to discover means of persuasion. Since this 
habitus is a state of mind that results from an application of rules 
and from a study of causal relationships, it is truly an art. In the 
same sense it may also be called a faculty, since it is an inherent 
quality of mind developed by a speaker, on account of its efficient 
operations. So, rhetoric is a subjective art and a faculty. This 
conclusion agrees with Cope’s statement that Aristotle “brings it 
[subjective rhetoric] very nearly into coincidence with the other 
term, dunamis, by which he designates it.”17 


III. SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘“THEOREO” 


The Greek term theoreo in Aristotle’s definition of rhetoric, used 
as it is in the sense of “look at,” means “contemplate,” “consider 
with the mind.’28 In his various writings it means “observe,” 
“study,” “theorize,” “investigate,” “consider carefully.”1® As used 
in his definition of rhetoric, the meaning hinges on the notion of 
“considering carefully” the available means of persuasion. This will 
be more evident from the following analysis. 


John Hill, The Snyonyms of the Latin Language Alphabetically Arranged 
(London, 1804). 

16James C. Fernald, Funk and Wagnalls Standard Handbook of Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions (New York, 1947). 

“Cope, Introduction, pp. 16-17. 

184 Greek-English Lexicon, comp. Henry G. Liddell and Robert Scott, rev. 
Henry S. Jones (Oxford, 1940). 


Ibid. 
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A. Latin Translations of Theoreo. Quintilian translated Aris- 
totle’s Greek word theoreo by invenio, ‘find’ (Inst. Or. 2.15.13), 
and appears to be alone in using imvenio in the passage that he 
cited from the Rhetoric. Invenio is a general term meaning “find,” 
and it implies that a concealed object is found either accidentally 
or in consequence of a search.2® Synonyms include “find out,” “in- 
vent,” “effect”; “discover,” “ascertain,” “learn”; “devise,” ‘con- 
trive”;21 “meet with,” “detect,” “bring to light.”2 

The ordinary synonyms for invenio are scio and video. In this 
connection, scio means “know,” “understand.” However, the cus- 
tomary word for theoreo in Latin translations of Aristotle’s defini- 
tion is video. Here are some synonyms for video, used in the sense 
of “look at with the mind”: “perceive,” “mark,” “observe,” “dis- 
cern,” “understand,” “comprehend,” “be aware,” “know”; “look 
at,” “consider,” “think,” “reflect upon,” “care for,” “provide”;23 
“weigh,” “take into consideration.”?* 

A standard Greek-Latin dictionary?® gives the following words 
as equivalent for theoreo: specto, contemplor, inspicio, and intueor, 


specto. to look at by quietly fixing upon an object that in- 
terests the understanding, and dwell upon it as upon a theatrical 
representation.2?6 


contemplor. look at, view attentively, survey, behold, gaze 
upon, give attention, observe, consider; behold steadfastly, con- 
template, explore.27 


inspicio. look into, look at, inspect, consider, contemplate, 
examine.?8 


intueor. contemplate attentively; fix the eye upon something 
that strikes the fancy or soul, as to contemplate, theoreo.29 


The notion, then, of “contemplate,” “consider,” runs through all 
these words, and Doderlein lists intueor as a synonym for theoreo. 


?°Hill, Synonyms. 
*1Harper’s Latin Dictionary, ed. E. A. Andrews, rev. C. T. Lewis and C. 

Short (New York, 1907). 

*2Facciolate, Lexicon, I. 

*8Lewis and Short, Dictionary. 

*4Facciolate, Lexicon, I. 

*5John Scapula, Lexicon Graeco-Latinum (London, 1820). 

26Arnold, Synonyms. 

*"Lewis and Short, Dictionary. 

bid. 

*°Arnold, Synonyms. 
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B. English Translations of Theoreo. Having studied the Greek 
term and its Latin equivalents, we now consider English transla- 
tions of the term theoreo used in Aristotle’s definition. Although 
our survey of the translations is incomplete, it includes the names 
of well known classical scholars and is representative. 

1. Representative Sampling. Seven English words occur in dif- 
ferent translations: “discover” (used by Welldon, Freese, Cooper, 
and Cope?®); “consider” (Buckley); “discern” (Jebb, Cope); 
“find” (Cope); “observe” (Roberts, Cope); “perceive” (Taylor) ; 
“understand” (Hobbes). Our purpose is to analyze these words in 
order to enrich our understanding of theoreo. 

2. Synonyms. “Find” is the most general word, and signifies 
coming to know what was not certainly known.?! It is used of 
things which do not exist in the form in which a person finds them, 
Applicable to the operative arts, it requires imagination and indus- 
try, and its merit consists in newly applying or modifying materials 
which exist separately.32 

“Consider” often suggests little more than applying one’s mind, 
but sometimes it carries a restrictive implication, as being of a defi- 
nite point of view.33 “Discover” concerns what has existed but has 
not been known to us.3# It requires acuteness and perception, and 
is applicable to the speculative arts.35 “Observe” implies seeing 
and taking notice of.36 

“Understand” signifies to comprehend, apprehend the meaning 
or import of, grasp the idea of, be thoroughly acquainted with, have 
knowledge of, know, learn by information received.?7 In this sense, 
“apprehend” means to catch whatever is presented to the mind, as 
the hand catches something.*8 ‘“Comprehend” is embracing wholly 
with the mind.?® “Understand” refers to the exact idea, notion, or 

®°Cope uses a paraphrase for theoreo in Aristotle’s definition. At one place 
(p. 33) he writes “the art of observing or discovering”; at another (p. 149), 
“the faculty of discerning or finding.” 

*'Fernald, Synonyms. 

®2George Crabbe, English Synonyms Explained in Alphabetical Order (New 
 abean’s Dictionary of Synonyms (Springfield, Mass., 1942). 

**Fernald, Synonyms. 

*5Crabbe, Synonyms. 

*°Fernald, Synonyms. 

®7New English Dictionary, ed. James A. H. Murray (Oxford, 1888-1928), X, 
Part I. 


*8Fernald, Synonyms. 
bid. 
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full knowledge, whereas “comprehend” implies the mental process 
of arriving at such a result.4° In general, “understand” refers to 
the result of the mental process; “comprehend,” to the mental process 
itself of arriving at such a result.41 

“Perceive” signifies to take in, apprehend with the mind, become 
aware of, conscious of, observe, understand.42 It may signify to 
take hold, in a thorough and positive manner, of things which are 
themselves obvious.*3 

“Discern” is to separate as distinct, to distinguish and divide, 
distinguish or separate mentally one thing from another, perceive 
or recognize difference or distinction, distinguish by the intellect, 
recognize or perceive distinctly.4* More specifically, “distinguish” 
means to mark apart or recognize by a special mark or manifest 
differences, and from outward signs; “discriminate,” to judge apart 
by real differences; “discern,” to see apart from all other objects.45 
Thus, “discern” combines keenness and accuracy of mental vision, 
being first penetrative and then discriminative.*® 

3. Relative Merit of the Synonyms. At this point the reader 
may wonder which of the seven synonyms the writer ventures to 
reject and which he prefers. Our efforts are no attempt to joust 
with classical scholars, but rather an inquiry for a fuller under- 
standing of theoreo, particularly in the light of Aristotle’s concepts 
of “subjective rhetoric” and the “faculty” of rhetoric. Related to 
these concepts, all of the synonyms listed can be explained and 
defended. For a speaker applies to the available materials of per- 
suasion his cultivated ability to “find” arguments, and whether he 
“discovers” or “discerns” them, he engages considerable artistic 
activity in the process, Let us, however, summarize the relative 
significance of these words and indicate reasons for our preference. 

“Find” and “discover” are general terms. As such, at first they 
appear less desirable than specific words. But we recall that theoreo, 
invenio, and video are also general terms. The fact, therefore, that 
Aristotle and his Latin translators employed a general term makes 


*°Tbid. 
““Webster’s Synonyms, 
**Murray, Dictionary, VII. 
“8Crabbe, Synonyms. 
“*Murray, Dictionary, III. 
“Fernald, Synonyms. 
*°Charles J. Smith, Synonyms Discriminated, a Dictionary of Snynonymous 
Words in the English Language (New York, 1889). 
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searching for a more specific one seem misdirected. In fact, such a 
study is open to the complaint of interpreting too freely. There is no 
straining of Aristotle’s meaning, however, if in preferring one of the 
seven English terms already proposed by scholars we indicate why 
it seems more suitable, in view of Aristotle’s treatment of rhetoric 
as a “subjective art” and as a “faculty.” “Find” and “discover” do 
not appear to convey the intellectual overtones demanded of sub- 
jective art and, in particular, of the faculty of rhetoric, as our study 
of these words indicates. 

True, the five remaining synonyms imply intellectual operation. 
“Consider” and “observe” are perhaps the more general of these, 
since they suggest neither depth nor breadth of treatment. 

As to “perceive,” “understand,” and “discern,” the last word 
more truly describes the extensive and protracted operations of a 
speaker. For he must wrestle with a mass of available materials; 
distinguish and discriminate among a welter of facts, evidence, and 
arguments; highlight important, effective means of persuasion, and 
forge them into a chain that binds his ideas firmly together; adapt 
materials and presentation both to himself and to his audience. In 
a word, he commences with raw materials and guides the growth of 
his speech as it slowly takes shape, and then finally stands apart 
from the residue of his materials. All of these operations are ap- 
propriately contained in the word “discern,” as it applies to a speak- 
er preparing his speech. 

For these reasons, the writer recommends the use of “discern,” 
the word which Jebb and Cope use in translating theoreo. 


IV. ARISTOTLE’s STUDENT OF RHETORIC 


A. Theory and Faculty. The student must be familiar with 
rules for discerning arguments. Rules, however, are only the theo- 
retical element of the formula for success. Having compiled a 
practical treatise, Aristotle expected a student to develop a special 
ability in discerning arguments, This is his habitus, a productive 
habitual state of mind, or the faculty of rhetoric, which he must 
cultivate by careful attention to theory and persistent practice. 
Success in this subjective aspect of rhetoric requires experiment, 
trial and error, practice, and perseverance. If it is to be carefully 
cultivated, this faculty supposes practical experience with the means 
of rhetoric in various situations. Scarcely in any other way can a 
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student develop “the faculty of discerning” in a particular case 
what are the available means of persuasion. 

B. His Education. Besides, he must possess a broad educa- 
tion. If Aristotle had presented a general background of speaker- 
training in his specialized doctrine of The Art of Rhetoric, he 
would have prescribed a program similar to Plato’s. The Phaedrus 
had specified general requirements for an effective speaker: philos- 
opher, logician, psychologist, and artist. Since Aristotle’s purpose, 
however, was to concentrate on a more specialized training, we may 
reasonably assume that he approved Plato’s program of general 
education.47 Adopting it, he expected an educated student to bring 
to bear upon his faculty of rhetoric all his talents, background, 
emotional makeup, personality, and other endowments. On account 
of this resultant filtering process, by which an artist’s innate and 
acquired talents mingle with and influence his faculty of rhetoric, 
even if we could equip two students with the same degree of edu- 
cation, general as well as rhetorical, their eloquence would differ. 

This relationship between a speaker’s art of rhetoric and his 
general education can be expressed effectively in terms of Aristotle’s 
philosophical doctrine of matter and form. There are two constitu- 
ent principles of being, each in itself incomplete but complementary. 
One is called matter because though undetermined, it is determina- 
ble by introducing within it a form which specifies the matter. The 
other is the determining form which specifies the matter. For ex- 
ample, a block of marble, considered as the substance of a possible 
statue, is the undetermined but determinable matter of the statue. 
Its form is what specifies or determines the marble to be a likeness, 
for instance, of Lincoln. With respect to the statue, neither the 
matter, which is the block of marble considered as such, nor the 
form, “Lincoln-ness,” is complete and recognizable as a statue of 
Lincoln, without the other. When the substance of marble is in- 
formed by the accidental quality of “Lincoln-ness,” we have a mar- 
ble statue of Lincoln. 

Applied to eloquence, this doctrine of matter and form envisions 
two complementary constituents of any effective speech. The mat- 
ter consists of a speaker’s ideas, facts, and arguments, These are 
the substance or content of his message. The form, on the other 

“"Cooper, Rhetoric, p. xviii, writes: “He brought together all that was worth 


keeping in the earlier and current Greek textbooks; rejecting their trivial novel- 
ties, he supplied the details they lacked. . . .” 
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hand, is the speaker’s style, method, technique, and manner of pre- 
senting the matter. It is impossible for a truly eloquent speech to 
consist of content alone, although too many speeches, rich in con- 
tent, suffer from a deficiency of form. Conversely, eloquence also 
suffers when form parades without sufficient content. Consequently, 
a felicitous combination of content and form underlies all eloquence. 
So much, then, for the doctrine of matter and form as applied to 
eloquence, or objective rhetoric. 

The component principles of matter and form may also be ap- 
plied to the speaker as the efficient cause of eloquence. Thus, the 
matter is his fund of information and his art, both of which are 
derived from formal education and experience; obviously, the matter 
includes his knowledge and practice of the theory of rhetoric. So, 
his resources are the undetermined but determinable element used 
in the formative stages of his speech preparation. In Aristotelian 
terminology they become the “material from which” eloquence is 
fashioned. The form, on the other hand, is what determines, speci- 
fies, or actuates the speech materials so as to constitute his selection 
and presentation of them. This form is the faculty of rhetoric, or 
the methodology with which a speaker enters, as it were, his store- 
room of knowledge and of art, selects what he wants, and adapts and 
filters it through his qualities of personality and other endowments. 
Finally, he leaves the room with a comparatively small package, 
having carefully wrapped and tied it, and proceeds to cherish the 
wish that it will be acceptable to his audience. 

In short, this analysis of the speaker’s operations, according to 
Aristotle’s doctrine of matter and form, emphasizes a speaker’s need 
for proficiency in the theory of rhetoric, in the faculty of rhetoric, 
and in other fields of education. Notable ineffectiveness of a speaker 
stems from a deficiency in one or more of these elements of his 
training. If he possesses the faculty of rhetoric but lacks content, 
he resembles a new car, sleek, trim, and shining from bumper to 
bumper, but without the engine under the hood. Or if he overflows 
with content but lacks the faculty of rhetoric, he is like the naked 
auto chassis that sports all the bare essentials of a car but fails to 
catch and hold the eye. In either instance, an observer will be dis- 
appointed because, on the one hand, the car has sparkle without 
solid substance, and on the other, solid substance without sparkle. 
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V. CoNcLUSION 


Aristotle appreciated the speaker’s need for broad education and 
specialized training in the art of rhetoric. Though he did not ex- 
plicitly use the term “subjective rhetoric” nor explain its significance 
in so many words, and though he allowed his readers to discover and 
ponder the near identity between “subjective rhetoric” and the fac- 
ulty of rhetoric, never for a moment was he mistaken concerning the 
notion underlying these terms and its importance in rhetoric, If he 
had known that thousands of students of the Rhetoric would fail to 
understand that the faculty of rhetoric is a Aabitus which has to be 
cultivated by the speaker himself, he would have inserted a few 
explanatory paragraphs. If he had realized that these same students 
and thousands of others would linger at the shrine of rhetorical the- 
ory, content to learn the principles of Aristotle’s liturgy, and then 
would pass on without striving to acquire facility in applying these 
principles, he would have alerted his readers by occasional warnings 
that they must apply his teaching. 

Today, as centuries ago, Aristotle’s challenge to students of rhet- 
oric is to learn more about the world, people, themselves, the arts, 
and the sciences. The degree to which they achieve this goal indi- 
cates their overall preparation for effective speaking. For specialized 
training they must turn to rhetoric as an art in the full sense of the 
term. This means attending to a thorough knowledge of the theory 
of rhetoric, considerable practice with eloquence, and the develop- 
ment of the faculty of rhetoric. 


THE RHETORICA ECCLESIASTICA OF 
AGOSTINO VALIERO 


CuHarRLeEs S. Mupp 


I 


ture almost completely neglected in America. Though “preach- 
ing has often had a notable influence upon the general development 
of literature, and played a great role in popular education,”? students 
of Christian preaching find that there is lacking a complete history 
of this traditional form of teaching and persuading. Further study 
in the area by American students of rhetoric should be fruitful. The 
purpose of this article is to examine the rhetorical theory of Agostino 
Valiero as it appears in his Rhetorica Ecclesiastica, a late sixteenth- 
century textbook on preaching, and to fit the book into its proper 
historical and rhetorical perspectives. 


EK UROPEAN TRACTATES ON PREACHING Constitute a field of litera- 


Il 


Agostino Valiero was born in Venice on April 7, 1531, a member 
of one of the most prominent families of that city. After his early 
schooling under Bernardo Feliciano, Batista Egnazio, and Marziale 
Rota, Valiero left Venice at the age of sixteen to attend the Univer- 
sity of Padua. Here he studied belles lettres under Lazario Bona- 
mico and Bernardino Tomitano, and philosophy under Bassanio Lan- 
do and Marcantonio Geneva. At Padua, Valiero early distinguished 
himself both for his intellect and his industry. He worked in the 
fields of theology and canon law, and took the doctor’s degree in both 
faculties. During Valiero’s last year of residence at Padua, Thomas 
Wilson, who had but two years earlier published his Arte of Rheto- 
rique, was present at the University, Unfortunately, it cannot be 
said whether Wilson ever knew or even met the young Italian schol- 
ar; nevertheless, countless interesting speculations might be made. 

Mr. Mudd (Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1953) is Assistant Professor of Speech 
at Los Angeles State College. This study is an outgrowth of his doctoral thesis 
which presented an English translation of the Rhetorica Ecclesiastica. 


*Harry Caplan and Henry J. King, “Italian Tractates on Preaching: A 
Booklist,” Speech Monographs, XVI (1949), 243. 
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In 1558, Giacobo Foscarini, professor of moral philosophy at 
Venice, was made advocate general. The duty of choosing his suc- 
cessor fell to the Venetian senate, and in accordance with their cus- 
tom of fillinz the post with a Venetian of noble birth, they selected 
the twenty-eight year old Agostino Valiero. While Valiero was teach- 
ing moral philosophy at Venice and producing some of the astound- 
ing literary output that marks his career,? his uncle, Bernardo Nav- 
agero, was made a cardinal. The young man accompanied his uncle 
to Rome, where he stayed for nearly a year. During this time, he 
met Charles Borromeo. The two became very close friends,? and 
Valiero entered the small circle of men who surrounded that great 
cardinal in his Academia Vaticana. Numbered among the group 
were some of the greatest scholars and churchmen of the age.* 

Navagero, who had been made Bishop of Verona, found himself 
ill suited to the rigors of the episcopate because of poor health, and 
prevailed upon the Pope to appoint his nephew co-adjutor of the 
diocese. In this same year, 1565, Valiero had entered Holy Orders, 
and on May 27, was appointed Bishop of Verona. The story of 
Valiero’s episcopate is one of exemplary conduct. It may be sum- 
marized in the words of Pastor: “Among the bishops in Italy who 
were laboring in the spirit of Catholic reform by establishing semi- 
naries, and holding synods and visitations, and acquiring great 
merit as pastors and reforming bishops in the fullest sense of the 
word, was Agostino Valiero.”> 

At a consistory held on December 12, 1583, Valiero was made 
a member of the Sacred College of Cardinals, and upon the death of 
Sixtus V in 1590, was placed high on the list of papabdili. At every 
conclave thereafter until his own death, Valiero’s name appeared 
among the possible and sometimes even probable successors to the 
throne of Peter. On each occasion, however, the traditional enmity 


*Hyacinth Ponzetti, Augustini Valerit...Commentarius de Consolatione Ec- 
clesiae ... Libri VI (Rome, 1795), lists 84 published Latin works, 105 unpub- 
lished Latin titles, 46 Italian publications, and 18 unpublished Italian writings. 
We have no assurance that Ponzetti’s list is complete. 

*It was at the request of Borromeo that the Rhetorica Ecclesiastica was 
written. 

“Included were such men as Silvio Antonio, Francesco Alciati, Carlo Vis- 
conti, Guido Ferreri, Tolomeo Galli, and Francesco Gonzaga. All of these be- 
came cardinals in due time. Besides these, there were Ugo Boncompagni (the 
future Pope Gregory XIII), Sperone Speroni, and Pietro de Lonate. 

‘Ludwig Pastor, The History of the Popes, ed. Ralph Francis Kerr( London, 
1908-1930), XXIV, 190-91. 
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between Spain and France, and Valiero’s active opposition to the 
Spanish in support of the French, worked against his election. Death 
came for Valiero on May 23, 1606, when the Cardinal was in his 
seventy-sixth year. 

Ill 


By the end of the sixteenth century, the flower of the Renais- 
sance was nearly spent. This was particularly true of the discipline 
of rhetoric. For centuries, an almost pathological absorption with 
style had led to ridiculous excesses in oratory, and caused confusion 
between the fields of rhetoric and poetic. Poets imitated orators, 
orators imitated poets, and both suffered. Further damage was done 
when Peter Ramus transferred invention and disposition to the 
realm of logic, thus depriving rhetoric of her two most important 
canons. 

At the same time, however, rhetoric was being resuscitated in the 
completeness and vigor of its classical form by such writers as 
George of Trebizond, Joannes Caesarius, and Bartolomeo Cavalcanti. 
Thus two kinds of rhetoric, classical and stylistic, flourished side by 
side. This fact helps explain the nature, scope, and content of the 
Rhetorica Ecclesiastica, which may be described as a combination 
of classical rhetoric, medieval example book, and renaissance rhetoric 
of style. 

Valiero’s knowledge of classical doctrine becomes evident from 
a glance at the sources of his Rhetorica. Among the writers on 
rhetoric, Valiero was familiar with Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, and Saint Augustine. Certain similarities to the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium seem to point to an acquaintance with that work as well. 
Valiero’s familiarity with the writings of the fathers of the Church 
was also broad. He quotes from Anselm, Ambrose, Augustine, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Cyprian, Gregory the Great, Jerome, Lactantius, Bishop 
Saint Maximus, Nazianzen, and Tertullian. References are made 
to Dominic, Bernard, Anthony of Florence, Zeno of Milan, Thomas 
Aquinas, and other ecclesiastical as well as lay writers, classical, 
medieval, and renaissance. 

In general, the basic doctrine of Valiero is that of Cicero, with 
Aristotle, Quintilian, and Saint Augustine being drawn upon less 
frequently. Valiero himself says that his book is modeled after the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle; however, the similarity is mainly one of form, 
for the language and the concepts are predominantly Ciceronian. 
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With this background in mind, let us turn to a description of 
the treatise itself. 

In The Decay of Modern Preaching, J. P. Mahaffey says it is 
false to assume a difference between sacred rhetoric and any other 
kind of rhetoric.6 Certainly Valiero does not approach ecclesiastical 
oratory as a distinct art. It would be an error, he believes, to say 
that rhetoric is either deliberative, forensic, and epideictic, or sacred. 
On the contrary, as he points out early in his treatise, ecclesiastical 
oratory may itself be deliberative, forensic, or epideictic. Preaching 
is rhetoric in the Aristotelian sense applied to one more situation in 
which persuasion is required; for even though he deals with some- 
thing as vital to the listener as the salvation of his soul, still, the 
preacher must be persuasive, The fact that ecclesiastical oratory 
ordinarily takes place in a pulpit and is commonly called preaching 
does not make it a fourth distinct mode of speaking. Consequently, 
Valiero does not attempt to develop an original rhetorical theory. 
Instead, he simply applies the precepts of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian to the pulpit situation. 

The classic struggle in rhetorical theory has been between the 
Aristotelians, who see rhetoric as the art of giving effectiveness to the 
truth, and the sophists, who see it as a means of giving effective- 
ness to the speaker.? As an honest teacher and a zealous preacher, 
Valiero’s purpose is persuasion, not display. He brushes aside the 
fleeting and the fanciful, condemns ostentation and deceit, and per- 
sists in the premise that the salvation of souls, and not the personal 
success of the speaker, is the goal of the ecclesiastical orator. For 
the preacher, this is the only ethical use of tongue and pen. To his 
support, Valiero calls the fathers of the Church, Paul, Lactantius, 
and Augustine, and they testify unfailingly in his behalf. 

For the most part, the Rhetorica Ecclesiastica is a rhetoric of 
invention. Of its three books, the first two are given over to a dis- 
cussion of sacred eloquence in the light of that canon. The third 
book concerns itself principally with style. Disposition, memory, and 
delivery are relegated to positions of minor importance. A dispro- 
portion of emphasis becomes evident when we consider the fact that 


°Cited by Harry Caplan, “A Late Medieval Tractate on Preaching,” Studies 
in Honor of James Albert Winans (New York, 1925), p. 61. 

"Charles Sears Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1922), 
p. 3. 
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of a total of 153 chapters, 94 are devoted to invention, 43 to style, 
14 to disposition, 1 to delivery, and about half a page to memory. 

In a series of preliminary chapters, Book I defines ecclesiastical 
“eloquence,” and describes its use and nature. Ecclesiastical “rhet- 
oric” is the art which teaches ecclesiastical eloquence. It is defined 
as “the art or faculty of the invention, disposition, and elocution of 
those things which pertain to the salvation of souls.” 

The material of the orator is two-fold, remote and proximate, the 
former being anything that has been written which is appropriate to 
the preacher’s needs, and the latter being comprised of the three 
modes of deliberative, demonstrative, and judicial speaking. Delib- 
erative oratory is concerned with persuasion and dissuasion, and can 
be reduced to five heads: (1) what is to be believed, (2) to be hoped 
for, (3) to be avoided, (4) to be feared, and (5) to be done. Some 
eleven chapters give examples of arguments the preacher may use in 
persuading his hearers to the proper action in regard to each of these 
five heads and the subdivisions they include. Here, and throughout, 
the examples are drawn from Valiero’s broad background in the 
writings of the Fathers and of other Christian authors, both lay and 
ecclesiastical. The bulk of the discussion is concerned with avoiding 
various kinds of sin and obeying the properly promulgated laws of 
God and man, 

The demonstrative mode of speaking relates to praise or blame. 
Valiero describes the virtues for which men are to be praised, “the 
Christian virtues, such as faith, hope, charity, virginity, martyrdom, 
and the like,” and gives examples of the proofs that are to be used 
in this mode of speaking. The judicial mode is “constituted . . . for 
handling accusation and defense.” But, says Valiero, “only very 
rarely and to a very small extent do we read instances of the habitual 
use of this mode among the Fathers.” 

Valiero next introduces the concepts of the example and the 
enthymeme, delineating the nature and sources of each. By means 
of these instruments are formulated arguments, “discourses by which 
one arouses belief in the thing of which he speaks.” Arguments are 
said to be of two kinds, intrinsic and extrinsic. The commonplaces, 
sources or regions of intrinsic arguments, are listed, and each in turn 
is defined and exemplified. There are, according to Valiero, seven 
sources from which extrinsic arguments may be drawn. These are: 


SExcept for Valiero’s substitution of the name dissimilitudo for Cicero’s 
differentia, this list of topics is extracted verbatim from the latter’s Topica, ii. 
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(1) scripture, (2) the traditions of the Apostles, (3) the authority 
of the Church and (4) the papacy, (5) the authority of the Coun- 
cils and the Fathers, (6) the opinions of philosophers, and (7) 
history. 

For the purpose of summary, Book II may be divided into two 
parts: first, the portion dealing with the various emotions to which 
men may be aroused; and, second, the chapters concerning the vari- 
ous “methods” by which hearers may be moved. Among the emo- 
tions efficacious for salvation are love, resignation in God, zeal, an- 
ger and clemency, penance, mourning, mercy, pity, fear, shame, joy, 
and hope. The auditors who are to be thus persuaded may be classi- 
fied according to nature, learning, choice, and “the secret judgment 
of God.’”® Valiero gives examples of arguments that are to be used 
in persuading men, women, parents and children, the aged, the 
young and the middle-aged, teachers and pupils, those in religious 
life, friends, soldiers, merchants, princes and subjects, civil officers, 
masters of houses, farmers, and servants. The concluding chapters 
of Book II discuss the use of examples, maxims, and the enthymeme. 

As has already been indicated, Valiero’s precepts on style are to 
be found in Book III. The function of ecclesiastical elocution, or 
style, is to make the sermon “suitable, fitting, faultless, and clear.” 
Delivery is important, but more important is the help of God, which 
must be sought through diligent prayer. These preliminary concepts 
preface the basic matter of Book III — Valiero’s discussion of fig- 
urative language. Figures are of two kinds, those of language and 
those of thought. Valiero dismisses the former almost abruptly, with 
the argument that they are the concern of the grammarian, and 
proceeds to his treatment of the latter.1° Examples are given of the 
figures that are to be used in the “fine” or “subtle,” in the “temper- 
ate” style, and in the “vehement” style of speaking. 

Valiero’s doctrine of disposition is Aristotelian in that he rejects 
a manifold division of the speech, retaining only two parts — the 
proposition and the proof. Nevertheless, he finds it necessary to de- 
vote several chapters to various types of introductions, to the pro- 
position itself, and to the use of digression. Division and the epi- 
logue are also given specific attention, as is Valiero’s method of scrip- 


°A circumlocution to avoid the philosophically repugnant concept of 
“chance.” 
*°With rare exceptions, these are from Cicero, mainly Orator, xxxix-xl. 
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tural interpretation. Book III is concluded with a chapter divided 
between brief remarks on memory and on the dignity of the ecclesias- 
tical orator. 

V 


The almost universally accepted notion is that the first edition 
of the Rhetorica Ecclesiastica appeared at Venice in 1574. In his 
1795 edition of Valiero’s De Consolatione Ecclesiae, however, Pon- 
zetti says the work was first printed at Verona in 1573, under the 
supervision of the Dominican Inquisitor of Verona, Father Mark 
Medices.1! In all, Ponzetti lists twenty-four editions of the Rhet- 
orica: Verona, 1573; Verona, 1574, quarto; Verona, 1583, quarto; 
Verona, 1732, quarto; Venice, 1574, octavo; Venice, 1574, quarto; 
Venice, 1578, quarto; Venice, 1578, quarto (another); Venice, 1579, 
octavo; Venice, 1580, quarto; Venice, 1770, quarto; Padua, 1672, 
octavo; Milan, 1574, quarto; Milan, 1576, quarto; Rome, 1576, 
octavo; Rome, 1577, octavo; Paris, 1575, octavo; Paris, 1576, 
octavo; Paris, 1577, octavo; Paris, 1750, 12mo (French); Cologne, 
1575, octavo; Cologne, 1594, quarto; Lyone, 1595; Jena, 1668, 
octavo.12 To these may be added the Cologne edition of 1582, 
which came to light during the course of the present study, and an 
1851 reprinting of the 1750 edition in French. That there are other 
editions unknown to either Ponzetti or myself is most probable.1* 
From first to last, the printings of the Rhetorica Ecclesiastica cover- 
ed the period from 1573 to 1851, a span of 278 years. They ap- 
peared in nine major cities of Europe, four of them outside of Italy. 

Thus, a stylist, writing in what is generally considered an age 
of style, produced a most widely read book on preaching that was 
based not on style, but rather on invention in the best tradition of 
the classical writers. 


“Ponzetti, op. cit., p. 46. 

121 bid., pp. 46-47. 

1°The Cologne Edition of 1582 is the only one I have been able to find in 
the United States. 
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HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY lists the more significant titles in speech lit- 
 peoetne of the South for the year 1955. It carries publications 
from the leading fields of study, including books, monographs, and 
journal articles. Listed also are significant published items appearing 
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LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and 
Social Science 

American Historical Review 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly 

American Literature 

Alabama Historical Quarterly 

American Quarterly 

The American Political Science 
Review 

Alabama Review 

American Speech 

Current History 

Chronicles of Oklahoma 

Christian Science Monitor 

Central States Speech Journal 

Civil War History 

Dramatics 

Dissertation Abstracts 

Educational Theatre Journal 

Filson Club Historical Quarterly 

Florida Historical Quarterly 

Georgia Historical Quarterly 

The Georgia Review 


The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism 


Journal of American Folklore 

Journal of Mississippi History 

Journal of Negro History 

The Journal of Politics 

The Journal of Southern 
History 

Louisiana Historical Quarterly 

Library Journal 

Maryland Historical Magazine 

The Missouri Historical Review 

The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review 

The North Carolina Historical 
Review 

New England Quarterly 

New York Herald Tribune 
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The Quarterly Journal of 
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PUBLIC ADDRESS 


1. History, CULTURE, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Andrews, J. Cutler. The North re- 
ports the Civil War. Pittsburgh. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. pp. x + 
813. Bibliography, index. 


Bardolph, Richard. The distinguished 
Negro in America, 1770-1936. AHR 
60 (April, 1955). 527-47. 


Cantrell, Clyde H. and Patrick, Wal- 
ton R. Southern literary culture: a 
bibliography of Masters’ and Doc- 
tors’ theses. University, Alabama. 
Univ. of Alabama Press. pp. xiv ++ 
124, 

Identifies and locates 2,529 theses and 

— on the literary history of the 
outh, 


Davis, Edwin Adams and Hogan, Wil- 
liam Ransom. The barber of Nat- 
chez. Baton Rouge. Louisiana State 
Univ. Press. 1954. pp. xii+ 272. 

Rev. by William B. Hamilton in 
JSH 21 (May, 1955). 256-8; by 
Dawson A. Phelps in AR 8 (April, 
1955). 155-6; by John Edmond 
Gonzales in JMH 17 (April, 1955). 
142-3; by William D. McCain in 
NCHR 32 (April, 1955). 302-3; 
by Porter L. Fortune, Jr. in LHQ 
38 (April, 1955). 93-6; by Thomas 
D. Clark in MVHR 41 (March, 
1955). 712-3. 

A study of William Johnson, a free 
Negro of Natchez, Mississippi, based large- 
ly upon the materials of Johnson’s diary, 
published by Messrs. Davis and Hogan 
in 1951 under the title William Johnson’s 
Natchez; The Anti-Bellum Diary of a 
Free Negro. 


Doherty, Herbert J., Jr. Voices of 
protest from the New South, 1875- 
1910. MVHR 42 (June, 1955). 45- 
66. 


Dostor, James F. Alabama’s guberna- 
torial election of 1906. AR 8 (July, 
1955). 163-78. 


Easterby, J. H., ed. The Colonial rec- 
ords of South Carolina: the journal 
of the Commons House Assembly, 
September 14, 1742-January 27, 
1744. Columbia. South Carolina 


Archives Department. 1954. pp. xii+ 
607. 
Rev. by Guion Griffis Johnson in 
JSH 21 (May, 1955). 236-9; by 
Henry S. Stroupe in NCHR 32 
(July, 1955). 421-2; by anon. in 
GHQ 39 (March, 1955). 95-6. 
Eaton, Clement. Recent trends in the 
writing of Southern History. LHQ 
38 (April, 1955). 26-42. 


Eubanks, Ralph T. and Baker, V. L. 
A bibliography of speech and thea- 
tre in the South for the year 1954. 
SSJ 20 (Summer, 1955). 323-31. 


Floan, Howard R. The South in 
Northern eyes, 1831-1861: a study 
of antebellum attitudes toward the 
South among the major Northern 
men of letters who were actively 
writing on the eve of the Civil War. 
Ph.D. dissertation. Columbia Univ. 


Graduate School. 1954. 
Presented in English. 


Gregorie, Anne King. History of Sum- 
ter County, South Carolina. Sum- 
ter, S. C. Library Board of Sumter 
County. 1954. pp. xviii ++ 553. Bib- 
liography. 

Rev. by Lillian A. Kibler in JSH 
21 (May, 1955). 240-1, 

Hoffman, William S. The election of 
1836 in North Carolina. NCHR 32 
(January, 1955). 31-51. 


Insko, W. Robert. A _ short biblio- 
graphy of the history of the Episco- 
pal Church in Kentucky. RKHS 53 
(July, 1955). 263-8. 


Johannsen, Robert W. A _ Brecken- 
ridge Democrat on the secession 
crisis: letters of Isaac I. Stevens, 
1860-61. Oregon Historical Quarter- 
ly 55 (December, 1954). 283-310. 

Johnson, Charles A. The frontier 
camp meeting: religion’s harvest 
time. Dallas. Southern Methodist 
Univ. Press. pp. xiv + 325. 


Rev. by Walter B, Posey in MVHR 
42 (December, 1955). 561-2. 
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Keene, Jesse Lynn. The peace con- 
vention of 1861. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Univ. of Florida Graduate School. 
1955. 

Abstracted in DA 15 (November, 

1955). 2173. 

Presented in history. 


Lefler, Hugh Talmadge. A guide to 
the study and reading of North 
Carolina history. Chapel Hill. Univ. 
of North Carolina Press. pp. iv + 
89. 


Luthin, Reinhard H. American dema- 
gogues: Twentieth Century. With 
an introduction by Alan Nevins. 
Boston. The Beacon Press. 1954. 
pp. xv + 368. 

Rev. by Dallas C. Dickey in SSJ 
20 (Summer, 1955). 361-2; by 
David Noble in AHR 60 (April, 
1955). 632-3; by Wilma Dykeman 
Stokely in JSH 21 (May, 1955). 
278-80; by Robert W. Williams, Jr. 
in MVHR 41 (March, 1955). 
734-5; by Barnet Baskerville in 
QJS 41 (April, 1955). 179-80; by 
Ben, F. Rogers in JNH 40 (Octo- 
ber, 1955). 377-8; by anon, in 
USQBR 11 (March, 1955). 37. 
Southern demagogues treated are: 

Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi, “Alfalfa 

Bill’ Murray of Oklahoma, “Pa” and 

“Ma” Ferguson of Texas, Eugene Tal- 

madge of Georgia, and Huey P. Long of 

Louisiana. 


McMillan, Malcolm Cook. Constitu- 
tional development in Alabama, 
1798-1901: a study in politics, the 
Negro, and sectionalism. (James 
Sprunt studies in history and po- 
litical science, vol. 37). Chapel Hill. 
Univ. of North Carolina Press. pp. 
viii + 412. Bibliography, index. 


Main, Jackson T. Sections and poli- 
tics in Virginia, 1781-1787. WMQ 12 
(January, 1955). 96-112. 


Mandel, Bernard. Labor, free and 
slave: workingmen and the anti- 
slavery movement in the United 
States. New York. Associated Au- 


thors. 1955. pp. 256. 
Rev. by Louis Filler in AHR 61 
(October, 1955). 211. 


Oliphant, Mary C. Simms and Eaves, 
T. C. Duncan, eds. The letters of 
William Gilmore Simms. Vol. 4, 
1858 - 1866. Columbia. Univ. of 
South Carolina Press. pp. xxv + 
643. Index. 

Fourth volume of Simms’ correspond- 
ence in a projected set of five volumes. 
For third volume in this set, see this bib- 
liography for 1954, SSJ 20 (Summer, 
1955). 326. 

Osborne, George O., ed. A religious 
revival in Tallahassee in 1843. FHQ 
32 (1954). 288-94. 


Peterson, Owen M. The South in the 
Democratic National Convention of 
1860. SSJ 20 (Spring, 1955). 212- 
23. 


Price, Hugh Douglas. The Negro and 
Florida politics, 1944-1954. JP 17 
(May, 1955). 198-220. 


Rhodes, Robert S. The registration of 
voters and the election of delegates 
to the Reconstruction Convention 
in Alabama. AR 8 (April, 1955). 
119-42. 


Shanks, Henry Thomas, ed. The pa- 
pers of Willie Person Mangum. Vol. 
4, 1844-1846. Raleigh, N. C. State 
Department of Archives and His- 
tory. 1955. pp. xviii + 579. Index. 

Rev. by Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 
in NCHR 32 (October, 1955). 
575-7. 

Small, Miriam R. Holmes did not 
hear Lincoln at Gettysburg. AL 27 
(May, 1955). 257-9. 

Corrects the errors in an article in the 
New York Times of February 12, 1954. 
Stephenson, Wendell Holmes. The 

South lives in history: Southern his- 

torians and their legacy. (Walter 

Lynwood Fleming lectures in South- 

ern history). Baton Rouge. Lou- 
isiana State Univ. Press. pp. xiii + 
163. “Essay on authorities,” index. 


Strong, Donald S. The presidential 


election in the South, 1952. JP 
August, 1955), 343-89. 
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Summersell, Charles Grayson. The 
Alabama governor’s race in 1892. 
AR 8 (January, 1955). 5-35. 


Townsend, William H. Lincoln and 
the bluegrass: slavery and the Civil 
War in Kentucky. Lexington. Univ. 
of Kentucky Press. pp. xiv + 392. 
Notes, index. 


Vance, Rupert B. and Demerath, 
Nicholas J., eds. The urban South. 
Chapel Hill. Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press. pp. xii -+ 307. Tables, in- 
dexes. 

Rev. by Noel P. Gist in AAA 300 

(July, 1955). 152-3. 

Venable, Austin L. Alabama’s ‘War of 
Roses.’ AR 8 (October, 1955). 243- 
59. 

A study of the congressional campaign 
of 1849 in Alabama’s Second District be- 
tween Henry Washington Hilliard, Whig 
incumbent, and James L. Pugh of the 
same party. 


Williams, Jack Kenny. The criminal 
lawyer in ante-bellum South Caro- 
lina. SCHM 56 (July, 1955). 138- 
50. 


Woodward, Vann Comer. The strange 
career of Jim Crow. New York. 
Oxford Univ. Press. pp. xi-+ 155. 

Rev. by Roi Ottley in Chicago 
Sunday Tribune (July 3, 1955). 
8; by Rayford W. Logan in AHR 
61 (October, 1955). 212-3; by 
R. R. Brunn in CSM (June 29, 
1955). 9; by Louis Barron in LJ 
80 (May 15, 1955). 1219; by C. A, 
McKnight in NYHTB (May 29, 
1955). 4; by E. F. Frazier in SR 
38 (June 11, 1955). 13; by W. M. 
Brewer in JNH 40 (October, 1955). 
379-82; and by Stanley J. Folmsbee 
in MVHR 42 (December, 1955). 
578-80. 


2. PRACTITIONERS 


BENTON. McCandless, Perry. The 
rise of Thomas H. Benton in Mis- 
souri politics. MHR 50 (October, 
1955). 16-29. 


BILBO. Luthin. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 


BIRNEY. Fladeland, Betty. James 
Gillespie Birney: slaveholder to 
abolitionist. Ithaca. Cornell Univ. 
Press. pp. 336. 


BROOKS. Brooks, Aubrey Lee. Se- 
lected addresses of a Southern law- 
yer. Chapel Hill. Univ. of North 
Carolina Press. 1954. pp. vii + 165. 

Rev. by Jason B. Deyton in NCHR 
32 (April, 1955). 285-6. 

BROWN. Jones, Houston G. Bedford 
Brown: state rights unionist. NCHR 
32 (July, 1955). 321-45. Conclud- 
ed in NCHR 32 (October, 1955). 
483-511. 

Author gives some attention to Brown’s 
rhetorical activity. 

CALLAHAN. Fraker, Elmer L. The 
election of J. Y. Callahan. CO 33 

(Autumn, 1955). 350-9. 


CAMPBELL. Thompson. s.v. ‘Tay- 
lor,’ infra. 

CANNON. Cannon, James, Jr. Bish- 
op Cannon’s own story: life as I 
have seen it. Edited by Richard L. 
Watson. Durham, N. C. Duke Univ. 
Press. 1955. pp. xxxi-+ 465. Index. 

Rev. by Virginius Dabney in 
NYTB (October 23, 1955). 35; 
Booklist 51 (July 1, 1955). 499. 

CHANDLER. Chandler, Walter. 
Journal and speeches of Greene 
Collier Chandler. Memphis. Pri- 
vately printed. 1954. pp. vii -+ 245. 

CHAVIS. Des Champs, Margaret Burr. 
John Chavis as a preacher to 
whites. NCHR 32 (April, 1955). 
165-72. 


CLAIBORNE. Williams, Frederick D. 
The congressional career of J. F. H. 
Claiborne [1834-38}. JMH 17 (Jan- 
uary, 1955). 24-42. 


CLAY, CASSIUS M. Smiley, David 
L. ‘An emissary from Cousin Hen- 
ry’: Cassius M. Clay and Henry 
Clay in the election of 1844. RKHS 
53 (April, 1955). 115-23. 
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CLAY, HENRY. Stevens, Harry R. 
Henry Clay, the bank, and the 
West in 1824. AHR 60 (July, 1955). 
843-8. 

——.. Smiley. s.v. ‘Clay, Cassius 
M..,’ supra. 

COMER. Doster. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 
CONNALLY. Connally, Thomas, as 
told to Alfred Steinberg. My name 
is Tom Connally. New York. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1954. pp. 


viii + 376. 
Rev. by Walter J. Heacock in JSH 
21 (May, 1955). 281-3; and by 
Hodding Carter in SR (October 2). 
36. 


GARVEY. Cronon, Edward David. 
Black Moses: the story of Marcus 
Garvey and the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association. Madison. 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press. pp. xvii 
+278. 

Rev. by Bernard H. Nelson in CHR 
41 (October, 1955). 335-6; by 
R. W. Logan in AHR 60 (July, 
1955). 986; by J. H. Robinson in 
Chiistian Century 72 (June 8, 
1955). 684; by M. S. Byam in LJ 
80 (April 15, 1955). 868; and by 
R. G. Freeman in PSQ 70 (June, 
1955). 302. 

EPPES. Brant, Irving. John W. 
Eppes, John Randolph, and Henry 
Adams. VMHB 63 (July, 1955). 
251-6. 

FERGUSONS, “PA” AND “MA.” 
Luthin. See Public Address—His- 
tory, Culture, Bibliography. 

HILLIARD. Venable. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

HOOPER. Stockard, Russell L. The 
election and first administration of 
Ben W. Hooper as Governor of 
Tennessee. East Tennessee Histori- 
cal Society Publications No. 26 
(1954). 38-59. 

HYDE. Friedman, Phillip Robert. 
The Public Speaking of Arthur M. 
Hyde. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of 
Missouri Graduate School. 1954. 

“en in DA 15 (January, 1955). 


Presented in speech. 
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KOLB. Summersell. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

LAMAR. Dickey, Dallas C. and 
Streeter, Donald C. “Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar” in Hochmuth, Marie Kath- 
ryn, Brigance, W. Norwood, and 
Bryant, Donald, eds. A_ history 
and criticism of American public 
address. Vol. 3. New York. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. pp. 554. In- 
dex, selected bibliographies. 


. Dickey, Dallas C. Lamar’s 
eulogy on Sumner: a letter of ex- 
planation. SSJ 20 (Summer, 1955). 
316-22. 


LONG. Abernathy, Elton. Huey 
Long: oratorical ‘wealth sharing.’ 
SSJ 21 (Winter, 1955). 87-102. 

. Bormann, Ernest G. Huey 
Long: analysis of a demagogue. To- 
day’s Speech 2 (September, 1954). 
8-15. 

———.. Luthin. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 

MANGUM. Shanks. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliog- 
raphy. 

MURRAY. Luthin. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

PARKER. Thompson. s.v. ‘Taylor,’ 
infra. 

PERRY. Williams. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

PRENTISS. Williams. s.v. ‘Claiborne,’ 
supra. 

PUGH. Venable. See Public Address 
—History, Culture, Bibliography. 
RHETT. Perritt, H. Hardy. Robert 
Barnwell Rhett: prophet of resist- 
ance, 1828-1834. SSJ 21 (Winter, 

1955). 103-19. 

SANDERS. Sanders, Mary Elizabeth. 
Jared Young Sanders in the state 
campaign of 1907-1908. LHQ 38 

(April, 1955). 65-83. 
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SEDDON. Curry, Roy Watson. James 
A. Seddon, a southern prototype. 
VMHB 63 (April, 1955). 123-50. 


SPARKMAN. Smith, William S. Re- 
cent public speeches of Jobn J. 
Sparkman. Speaker 36 (January, 
1954). 7-10. 


STONE. Ulrey, Evan A. The preach- 
ing of Barton Warren Stone. Ph.D. 
dissertation. Louisiana State Univ. 
Graduate School. 1955. 

uae in DA 15 (October, 1955). 


Presented in speech. 


. West, William Garrett. Bar- 
ton Warren Stone: early American 
advocate of Christian unity. Nash- 
ville. Disciples of Christ Historical 
Society. 1954. pp. xvi-+ 245. Index, 
bibliography. 

Rev. by anon. in RKHS 53 (Janu- 
ary, 1955). 91; by J. Treadwell 
Davis in JSH 21 (May, 1955). 
249-50; by Ray Allen Billington in 
AHR 60 (April, 1955). 685-6; and 
by Walter B. Posey in MVHR 41 
(March, 1955). 706-7. 


TALMADGE, Luthin. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 


TAYLOR. Thompson, Dorothy 
Brown. John Taylor and the day of 
controversy. RKHS 53 (July, 1955). 
197-233. 

Pamphlet, written by John Taylor, a 
frontier Baptist preacher, and published at 

Frankfort, Kentucky, in 1830. 


WALKER. Pyburn, Nita Katherine. 
David Selby Walker: educational 
statesman of Florida. FHQ 34 (Oc- 
tober, 1955). 159-71. 

Author gives some attention to Wal- 
ker’s speaking, viz., his speech to the 
Florida Freedmen and his address before 
the organizational meeting of the Centen- 
nial Association of Tallahassee. 
WASHINGTON. Spencer, Samuel R., 

Jr. Booker T. Washington and the 

Negro’s place in American life. Bos- 

ton. Little, Brown. pp. ix + 212. 

Rev. by Frank J. Klingberg in 
AAA 302 (November, 1955). 176; 
and by Richard Bardolph in AHR 
61 (October, 1955). 211-2. 
. Woodward. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 


WATSON. Woodward, C. Vann. Tom 
Watson: agrarian rebel. New York. 


Rinehart. pp. xvi-+ 518. 
Rev. by Judson C, Ward, Jr. in 
GHQ 39 (September, 1955). 299- 
300. 


. Woodward. See Public Ad- 
dress—History, Culture, Bibliogra- 
phy. 

WILSON, JOSEPH RUGGLES. Os- 
born, George C. The influence of 
Joseph Ruggles Wilson on his son 
Woodrow Wilson. NCHR 32 (Oc- 
tober, 1955). 519-43. 

WILSON, THOMAS WOODROW. 
Osborn. s.v. ‘Wilson, Joseph Rug- 
gles,’ supra. 


THEATRE 


1. History, BiocraPHY, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brockett, O. G. and Lenyth. Civil 
War theatre: contemporary treat- 
ments. CWH 1 (September, 1955). 
229-50. 


Coleman, Kenneth. Social life in Geor- 
gia in the 1780’s. GR 9 (Summer, 
1955). 217-28. 

Contains a brief mention of the Savan- 
nah theatre. 


Fife, Iline. The Confederate theatre. 
SSJ 20 (Spring, 1955). 224-31. 


Hammack, James Alan. Pope’s thea- 
tre and St. Louis theatrical history: 
1879-1895. Ph.D. dissertation. State 
Univ. of Iowa Graduate School. 
1954. 

ae in DA 15 (January, 1955). 


Presented in speech. 


Harwell, R. B. Civil War theatre: 
the Richmond stage. CWH 1 (Sep- 
tember, 1955). 295-304. 
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Herbstruth, Grant M. Benedict DeBar 
and the Grand Opera House in St. 
Louis, Missouri, from 1855 to 1879. 
Ph.D. dissertation. State Univ. of 
Iowa Graduate School. 1954. 


Abstracted in DA 15 (May, 1955). 898. 
Presented in speech. 


Hill, Raymond S. Memphis theatre, 
1836-1846. The West Tennessee His- 
torical Society Papers No. 9 (1955). 
48-58. 


Hollister, Katherine Stevens. The the- 
atre in Jackson, [Mississippi] 1890- 
1910. JMH 17 (April, 1955). 127- 
34, 


Maiden, Lewis Smith. A chronicle of 
the theatre in Nashville, Tennessee, 
1876-1900. Ph.D. dissertation. Van- 
derbilt Univ. Graduate School, 1955. 
Abstracted in DA 15 (November, 

1955). 2210-1. 

Presented in language and literature. 


Moody, Richard. America takes the 
stage; romanticism in American dra- 
ma and theatre, 1750-1900. Bloom- 
ington. Indiana Univ. Press. pp. xi 
+ 322. 

Rev. by Alan S. Downer in QJS 41 

(December, 1955). 428-9; by Geor- 

ge Freedley in LJ 80 (August, 

1955). 1715; by anon. in TA 39 
(September, 1955). 10. 

Includes a discussion of Negro min- 

strelsy as the first of the “native” forms 
to develop in American drama. 


PAULDING. Hodge, Francis. Biog- 
raphy of a lost play: Lion of the 
West. TAn 12 (1954). 48-61. 
History of a lost play originally writ- 

ten by J. K. Paulding in 1830. 


————. Tidwell, James N., ed. The 
Lion of the West, retitled The Ken- 
tuckian or A Trip to New York: 
A Farce in Two Acts by James 
Kirke Paulding. Stanford, Califor- 
nia. Stanford Univ. Press. pp. 64. 

Rev. by Francis Hodge in QJS 41 
(October, 1955). 322-3. 

POE. Dedmond, Francis B. Poe in 
drama, fiction, and poetry. Bulle- 
tin of Bibliography and Dramatic 
Index 21 (September - December, 


1954). 107-14. 

A bibliography listing the creative 
works in which Poe appeared as a char- 
acter or which have been written to 
eulogize or criticize him, or which have 
been dedicated to him. 


Reardon, William R. Civil War thea- 
tre: formal organization. CWH 1 
(September, 1955). 205-27. 


Roppolo, Joseph P. Shakespeare in 
New Orleans. South-Central Bulle- 
tin 15 (February, 1955). 8. 


Welsh, Willard. Civil War theatre: 
the war in drama. CWH 1 (Sep- 
tember, 1955). 251-80. 

An analysis of the plays about the 
Civil War written during the last cen- 
tury. 

Wilson, Garff B. Forgotten queen of 
the American stage: Mary Ann 
Duff. ETJ 7 (March, 1955), 11-5. 


Yocum, Jack H. A history of theatre 
in Houston, 1836-1954. Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. Univ. of Wisconsin Grad- 
uate School. 1954. 

Abstracted in SM 22 (August, 1955). 
3-4, 
Presented in speech. 


2. ACTING 


Kallen, Horace M. The comic spirit 
in the freedom of man. JAAC 13 
(March, 1955). 342-50. 

A short description of the structure of 
the minstrel, with mention of the actor 


Thomas Dartmouth Rice who “for the 


first time in stage history gave a black- 
face performance that used Negro phy- 
sical and psychological traits as a sole 
vehicle of laughter,” thus creating the ori- 
ginal Jim Crow character, 


— 
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3. STAGE PRODUCTION 


Albus, Joanna. A theatre in the round: 
the playhouse at Houston. WT 4 
(Summer, 1955). 58-61. 


4. COMMUNITY AND SEMIPROFESSIONAL 


Butcher, Robert K. The Youngs’ first 
25 years in the theatre. PM 31 
(February, 1955). 105. 

The story of John Wray and Margaret 

Mary Young at  Shreveport’s Little 

Theatre. 


Harkness, David J. Cumberland gap 
in literature. SO 3 (April, 1955). 
107-15. 


Brief note on both old and new sym- 
phonic dramas of the South, 


Rosenfield, John. The annual theatre 
conference. SwR 41 (Winter, 1956). 
vi, 92-5. 

A review of the activities of the Eighth 

Annual Southwest Theatre Conference 

meeting at Dallas, November 3-6, 1955. 


. Margo Jones ’55. TA 39 

(July, 1955). 78-9, 94-5. 
Selden, Samuel. A new program in 
professional training at North Caro- 
lina. ETJ 7 (October, 1955). 242-5. 


Thompson, Isabel Cecilia. Amateur 
theatricals in St. Louis, Missouri, 
1875-1890. Ph.D. dissertation. State 
Univ. of Iowa Graduate School. 
1954. 

“err in DA 15 (May, 1955). 


Presented in speech, 


5. EXPERIMENTAL 


DeMarco, Norman. Dance in the bas- 
ic arts program. PM 32 (October, 
1955). 7. 

How modern dance is used in the 
basic arts and theatre programs at the 

University of Arkansas. 


6. Dramatic THEORY AND CRITICISM 


Ball, Ruby C. Wilderness Road. PM 
32 (October, 1955). 5. 

An appraisal of Paul Green’s historical 
drama The Wilderness Road, at Berea, 
Kentucky. 

Edwall, Harry R. The golden era of 
minstrelsy in Memphis: a _ recon- 
struction. The West Tennessee His- 
torical Society Papers No. 9 (1955). 
29-47. 


HEYWARD. Durham, Frank. The 
opera that didn’t get to the Metro- 
politan. South Atlantic Quarterly 
53 (October, 1954). 497-507. 

An account of the composition of Du- 

Bose Heyward’s Porgy and Bess, and its 

stage history. 


Mcllrath, Patricia. Stereotypes, types, 
and characters in drama. ETJ 7 
(March, 1955). 1-10. 


Mention of negro characters. 

Reardon, William and Foxen, John. 
Civil War theatre: the propaganda 
play. CWH 1 (September, 1955). 
286-93. 


Selden, Samuel. America’s outdoor 
dramas. PM 31 (February, 1955). 
106-7. 

An explanation of how the “symphonic 
drama” differs from the pageant, using 
Paul Green’s The Lost Colony as an ex- 
ample. Mention of other dramas: Green’s 
Faith of Our Fathers, The Common Glory, 
The Wilderness Road; Kermit Hunter’s 
Forever This Land, Horn in the West, 
Unto These Hills, and John Caldwell’s 
Florida Aflame. 
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Walser, Richard. Negro dialect in 
eighteenth-century American drama. 
AS 30 (December, 1955). 269-76. 


WILLIAMS. Gérard, Albert. The eagle 
and the star, symbolic motifs in 
The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone. 
English Studies 36 (August, 1955). 
145-53. 

This analysis of Tennessee Williams’ 

novel ends with a comparison with A 

Streetcar Named Desire. 
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Hunter, Kermit. Some aspects of out- 
door historical drama, with special 
reference to Unto These Hills. The 
East Tennessee Historical Society 
Publications No. 26 (1954). 3-6. 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 


Atwood, E. Bagby. A preliminary re- 
port on Texas word geography. Or- 
bis 2 (1953). 61-6. 


Avis, Walter S. ‘Crocus bag’: a prob- 
lem in areal linguistics. AS 30 
(February, 1955). 5-16. 


Berkeley, David S. A  euphemistic 
sense of ‘exotic’ in Oklahoma. (Mis- 
cellany) AS 30 (February, 1955). 
79-80. 


Harder, Kelsie B. Musseling terms 
from Tennessee. (Miscellany) AS 30 
(February, 1955). 74-6. 


McAtee, W. L. Names for sugar-cane 
beer. AS 30 (May, 1955). 158. 

. Bird names with animal or 
plant components. AS 30 (October, 
1955). 176-85. 

“Known distribution” of various bird 
names with plant or animal components in- 
cludes a number of Southern states. 


McDavid, Raven I., Jr. The position 
of the Charleston dialect. PADS 23 
(April, 1955). 35-49. 


Meredith, Mamie J. ‘Poorboy,’ a verb 
used in the Texas oilfields. (Mis- 
cellany) AS 30 (February, 1955). 
71. 


Pearce, T. M. Spanish place name 
patterns in the Southwest. Names 
3 (December, 1955). 201-09. 


Randolph, Vance, ed. The devil’s pret- 
ty daughter and other Ozark folk 
tales. New York. Columbia Univ. 


Press. pp. 225. 
Rev. by R. D. Jameson in Western 
Folklore 15 (January, 1956). 68-9. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Minchew, Elmer Reid. The organiza- 
tion and administration of a pro- 
gram of speech improvement for the 
elementary and secondary schools 
of Louisiana. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Louisiana State Univ. Graduate 
School. 1955. 

Abstracted in DA 15 (November, 

1955). 2341-2. 

Presented in speech. 

Rizzo, Sister Mary Joanna. Lily C. 
Whitaker: founder of the New Or- 
leans College of Oratory and Elocu- 
tion. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of 
Wisconsin Graduate School. 1954. 


Abstracted in SM 22 (August, 1955). 
214-5. 
Presented in speech. 


Winter, Roberta Powers. A plan for 
a co-ordinated speech and drama 
program for the University Center 
in Georgia: recommendations based 
on a survey of resources and ob- 
jectives, and on opinions of students 
and educators. Ed. D. dissertation. 
New York Univ. Graduate School. 
1954. 

wr in SM 22 (August, 1955). 


Presented in speech, 
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WORKSHOP 


THE GRADUATE THEATRE PROGRAM 


Monroe LiIrppMAN 


I 


S$ IS LIKELY to be true in the case of any relatively young aca- 

demic discipline, there has been much discussion and disagree- 
ment concerning the proper nature of graduate work in theatre. 
Since there appears to be more or less general agreement that the 
doctorate is properly considered a research degree, the disagreement 
centers largely in the nature of graduate work at the master’s level. 
Proponents of one school of thought argue that since the graduate 
curriculum is an integral part of the university’s academic program, 
work offered at the graduate level should concentrate primarily upon 
academic theory and research: the humanistic approach. Opposed to 
this view are those who feel that since the graduate student in thea- 
tre is essentially concerned with obtaining the kind of training which 
will qualify him for a job in the theatre, the curriculum at the mas- 
ter’s level should concentrate upon training in the practical aspects 
of theatre production: the professional approach. 

There is, of course, merit in and justification for both points of 
view. It is true that the very large majority of graduate students 
in theatre hope to prepare themselves for professional careers in the 
educational, community, or commercial theatre, and most of them 
perhaps anticipate working in one of the first two categories. It is 
also true that a knowledge of dramatic theory, dramatic literature, 
and theatre history is important to the theatre worker, as is a work- 
ing acquaintance with methods of research. If we can find agree- 
ment in the view that the properly trained theatre worker should 
be a reasonably well educated person, with a firm foundation in 
theatre history, dramatic literature, and dramatic theory, as well as 
in the various theatre techniques, then it follows that the graduate 
curriculum should encompass both the academic and practical aspects 


Mr. Lippman (Ph. D., Michigan, 1937) is Professor of Theatre and Speech, 
and Head of the Department at Tulane University. 
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of the theatre, since certainly these two need not and should not be 
mutually exclusive. 

It is with the hope of stimulating further thought on the co- 
ordination of these two viewpoints that the following description of 
our graduate theatre program at Tulane University is offered. At 
the outset, it should be specified that our program is designed pri- 
marily for the student who wishes to prepare himself as a theatre 
director. Further, it is based on the assumption that the student 
has had the equivalent of an undergraduate major or strong minor 
in theatre, with some preparation in acting, elementary directing 
principles, and technical practice; and at least a basic knowledge of 
theatre history, dramatic theory, and dramatic literature. The stu- 
dent who lacks this foundation may be required to make up his defici- 
encies in undergraduate courses. It should be further explained that 
because of the great amount of time and critical attention which 
must be devoted to each student, only a limited number are accepted 
each year. 

II 


Our curriculum is based on a two-year program, in which the 
emphasis is divided between academic and practical training. In the 
first year the student takes twenty-four semester hours of course 
work, distributed as follows: (1) six hours in a full-year course in 
Period Play Styles, which requires an appreciable amount of re- 
search, since, as the title implies, it stresses styles of acting and 
production in the various periods in theatrical history; (2) six 
hours in a full-year course in Advanced Directing, which is devoted 
to a study of staging techniques and problems, with particular em- 
phasis on the styles studied in the above-mentioned course; (3) six 
hours of dramatic literature, the specific courses to be selected on the 
basis of the student’s background in the field and his particular 
needs. If his background is considered adequate, he may take, in- 
stead, other work which will prove helpful, such as certain courses in 
the departments of philosophy or art; (4) three hours in a one- 
semester course in Production Management, in which the emphasis 
is on practical planning and organization for production; (5) three 
hours in a one-semester course in Advanced Technical Practice, 
which is designed for the theatre director rather than the technician 
— that is, the aim of the course is not to make the student an ac- 
complished scenery, lighting, or costuming technician, but rather to 
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acquaint him with the newest principles and developments in these 
fields, so that as a director he will be able to plan intelligently for 
production. 

The courses in Period Play Styles and Advanced Directing are 
closely co-ordinated, for in the latter the student puts to practical 
use the knowledge he acquires in the former. He directs a series of 
some twenty to twenty-six scenes during the year, selected from 
plays of all historical periods. In addition to directing scenes based 
on historical styles, he also stages some which involve theatrical 
styles, such as naturalism, expressionism, and fantasy. Thus the prin- 
ciples which he discovers through his research in the Styles course 
are given practical testing in actual stage presentation in the Direct- 
ing course. Frequently he does the same scene twice: once adhering 
as closely as possible to the manner in which it was probably pro- 
duced originally, and once as it might be produced for a present-day 
audience, but retaining the “flavor” of the original period, In addi- 
tion to the directing of these scenes, the student has two somewhat 
more extensive directing experiences during the first year: he directs 
a reading production of a full-length play, in which the emphasis 
is entirely on interpretation and characterization; and he produces 
a full-stage presentation of a one-act play, for which he also makes a 
production book and assumes total responsibility for the complete 
production, including the supervision of setting and costumes, the 
planning of lighting, properties, sound, and all details of the finished 
production. 

Besides his course work, the student is given an extensive reading 
list early in the first year, a list which includes a large number of 
the important plays of all nations and periods, and many of the 
leading books on various phases of theatrical theory and production. 
His comprehensive examinations, given early in his second year of 
study, are based on this reading list as well as on his course material. 
Also, by the end of his first semester he obtains the approval of his 
graduate committee for a play which he will later direct as his thesis 
production. This play will be one which, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, has both literary and theatrical merit, and challenges the 
ability of the degree candidate. Furthermore, it will be a play which 
requires research on the part of the director for a full understand- 
ing of its background. By the end of his second semester, the student 
will have completed a major portion of the research required for the 
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thesis production, and at least an outline of the thesis, as well as the 
preliminary planning for the production. 

During his second year, the student earns ten hours of credit for 
a course entitled Theatre Practice, which consists of one full semes- 
ter in a sort of internship in a well-established, professionally staffed 
community theatre. During this internship he spends his full time 
at the theatre, working under the close supervision of the professional 
staff, which makes periodic reports on his progress. He participates 
in all phases of production, with emphasis placed on his particular 
needs. He will probably work at least once on each major production 
crew on which he has had inadequate experience, and will serve as 
a stage manager and as an assistant director. He will also become 
acquainted with the front office and learn something of the handling 
of budgets, tickets, programs, and various administrative problems 
of the director, as well as some of the organizational problems of the 
community theatre, such as functions and responsibilities of the 
board and various committees. 

In the remaining semester of the second year, the student carries 
only one course, a two-hour course in Theatre Management, which 
concentrates on material which until quite recently has been neg- 
lected in the majority of departments, and even now is regarded as 
unimportant by many schools, despite the testimony of a number of 
community theatre directors that many otherwise qualified young 
directors are unequipped to handle the myriad details of the front 
office, or even to approach intelligently such major matters as bud- 
geting for production and for maintenance. Although this course 
cannot and does not pretend to answer all the questions that might 
arise in the administration of a theatre, it does acquaint the student 
with most of the basic problems common to the management of 
many theatres, and with some of the methods of handling these 
problems. The importance of this kind of course lies in the fact that 
more and more community and educational theatres expect their 
directors not only to know the principles of play direction, but also 
to administer the theatre efficiently. 

During the semester in which this two-hour course is carried, 
the student stages his thesis production of the play which he has 
earlier selected and had approved by the graduate committee. So 
that he may work under actual production conditions, his production 
is presented, not as a studio or experimental production to a special 
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audience, but as part of the regular schedule of major productions of 
the University Theatre. 

The student director is charged with full responsibility for the 
entire production. In conference with the designer he plans the sets, 
lighting, costumes, props, sound, and all other details of production. 
He casts the show, plans his rehearsal schedule, and conducts all 
rehearsals. He is vested with full authority in rehearsal and produc- 
tion, He plans his budget in detail, and after it is approved by the 
committee he is required to stay within that budget. His rehearsals 
are visited on certain occasions by members of the departmental 
staff, and he will likely have conferences with the faculty director 
under whom he is working. However, the departmental staff member 
who visits rehearsals mever volunteers advice or voices disapproval 
at the rehearsal. There is no interference on the part of the faculty 
with the director-actor relationship. The thesis production is intend- 
ed to give the candidate the experience of a full-length production 
under conditions as similar as possible to those under which he is 
likely to work when he enters the profession. The only external rec- 
ognition of any difference is a small note on the program which 
states that the production is being done in partial fulfillment of the 
candidate’s degree requirements. 

Although the production type of thesis varies from the traditional 
research thesis, research is not neglected, for the student is required 
to submit a production book as his thesis. This book includes, of 
course, a complete record of the production, including a full script, 
completely annotated with all business, cues, and details of inter- 
pretation, as well as complete plans and plots for the technical pro- 
duction aspects: scenery, lighting, costumes, properties, sound, and 
a running schedule. It includes, further, an itemized account of the 
money budgeted and a record of the publicity campaign. But in addi- 
tion, and most important, it also includes a complete study of the 
play: a structural analysis, style analysis, character analysis, a dis- 
cussion of any special background material, and a study of the play- 
wright, with particular emphasis on those aspects of the playwright’s 
career which bear directly on the play. Thus the thesis requirement 
provides an opportunity for both practical production and academic 
research, 
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There is no illusion on the part of this writer or any of the mem- 
bers of the Tulane department that the plan described here is the 
ultimate answer to the numerous questions which are frequently 
raised in any discussion of the relative merits of the academic and 
professional approaches to the study of the theatre. Although our 
program has seemed to be largely successful in the few years during 
which it has been in operation, there are doubtless many improve- 
ments which might be suggested. It is, however, one concrete at- 
tempt to develop a program which does not commit the error of 
stressing either professional or academic training at the expense of 
the other. There is emphasis on both aspects, incorporated into a 
working plan designed to help the student understand the relation- 
ship between the two and the importance of both to the director. 
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JAMES GOLDEN 


A History AND Criticism oF AMERICAN PusLic Appress. Vol. III. Edited by 
Marie K. Hochmuth. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1955; 
pp. 554. $7.00. 


Twelve essays, one on rhetorical criticism and the others on individual 
speakers, comprise this companion volume to the two-volume History and 
Criticism, published in 1943. According to the editorial committee (Hochmuth, 
Donald Bryant, and W. N. Brigance), “It aims to continue the examination 
of men and women who, by oral discourse, have helped shape American ideals 
and policy.” This volume has no group or period studies like the first five in 
the other volumes. Nor are the speakers carried in professional categories; 
the essays are arranged in the chronological order of the dates of birth of the 
speakers — spanning 188 years, from the birth of Alexander Hamilton in 1757 
to the death of F. D. Roosevelt in 1945. The studies are similar in format 
(as is the appearance of the entire book) to the earlier ones, each containing 
a brief biographical sketch at the beginning. They average 44 pages in length, 
the shortest (on criticism) being 23 pages, and the longest (on F. D. R.) 72 
pages. Those in the other volumes average 29 pages, the shortest (on Blaine) 
running 12, and the longest (on Webster) 68. 

For the first two volumes a preface of slightly over four pages sufficed 
for the editor, W. Norwood Brigance, to define the task of the contributors. 
The editor of this volume, however, has seen fit to include an opening descrip- 
tion of rhetorical criticism almost six times as long. At times brilliantly, often 
tediously and somewhat self-consciously, she restates and reinforces much from 
Wicheln’s 1925 “Literary Criticism of Oratory,” Brigance’s 1943 preface, Thons- 
sen and Baird’s 1948 Speech Criticism, and Bryant’s 1953 “Rhetoric: Its 
Function and Its Scope.” She includes, as the reader might anticipate, treat- 
ments of speaker, audience, place, purpose, and time. She gives more than 
usual attention to “constituents, arguments, broad structural pattern, and parti- 
cular stylistic features.” And, significantly, she weaves in the ideas of Kenneth 
Burke and other contemporary contributors to rhetorical theory. Defining 
rhetoric as “verbal activity primarily concerned with effecting persuasion, 
whether it be done by writing or speaking” (p. 8), she says the critic’s aims 
“are to evaluate rhetorical effort or to account for effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness in rhetorical situations” (p. 22). At the same time, she believes: “The 
consideration of purpose undoubtedly misleads the critics more often than 
any other aspect of speaking. . . . The critic who makes the fulfillment of 
specific purpose the only test of eloquence is not merely misguided, he is indeed 
attempting the impossible. . . . The eye of the critic must be focused on the 
methods used by the speaker and not merely on the ends achieved. It is rea- 
son and judgment, not a comptometer that makes a man a critic” (pp. 12-13). 
The reader might well wish to know who the critics are who are so often mis- 
led. Certainly not Wichelns when he said rhetoric is “not concerned with 
permanence, nor yet with beauty. It is concerned with effect.” Or Brigance, 
who said of the first two volumes, “Final judgment is here based on effect 
instead of beauty, on influence instead of appeal to the imagination.” Or 
Thonssen and Baird when they agree that “manifestly response is the key 
determinant of effectiveness.” 
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Turning to the efforts of the contributors to apply the art delineated in the 
opening essay, there are no marked and apparent differences between their 
techniques and those of the contributors to the first two volumes. There is 
more detail. The job, in general, is done better—as it should be. There are 
less exhorbitant claims for the effectiveness of the speakers; it is doubtful that 
a historian could say of this volume as readily as Merle Curti said in a review 
of the other volumes: “Several of the contributors try to deal with the dif- 
ficult problem of evaluating the influence of the public speaking of their sub- 
ject. By and large these efforts result in the mere restating of common knowl- 
edge in very general terms” (American Historical Review, XLIX, 486). At- 
tempts are made, of course, to evaluate influence. That is what the whole 
business is about. Some common knowledge — and some not so common — is 
included. 

There is not sufficient space here —to say nothing of the intrepidity of the 
reviewer —to permit a detailed criticism of each of the eleven essays on 
speakers. Five seem to stand out for certain exceptional qualities. Others 
may strike other readers as having equal merit—or more. Also, the five 
selected for special mention have many virtues that cannot be touched upon 
here. 

The essay on Thomas Hart Benton, by Norman W. Mattis, is outstanding 
for the quality of writing. The opening paragraph is typical of the ease, 
vividness, and freshness of the style throughout: “In the national Capitol 
stands the statue of Thomas Hart Benton, flanked by his enemies Henry Clay, 
John C. Calhoun, and Daniel Webster. One hand grasps a roll of manuscript. 
The other rests on an open book” (p. 52). The crispness of the writing com- 
bines with keen analysis of the speaker. For example: “The net effect was 
to make Benton’s speeches cumbersome and slow-moving. He ground at his 
task like a bulldozer. Backing and filling, pushing hither and yon, he 
demonstrated impressive power to the patient; but the impatient would 
not linger to see the field smoothed by the clattering juggernaut” (p. 89). 

Dallas C. Dickey and Donald C. Streeter deserve special mention for making 
L. Q. C. Lamar, the speaker, come alive in the mind of the reader. They 
have done it largely by sound selection of frequent quotations from Lamar’s 
speeches. The following sentence may tell us more about Lamar than much 
description of his premises and his style: “Rising from her confusion and 
distress, rejoicing in her newly recovered liberty, prosperous, free, great, her 
sons and daughters of every race happy in her smile, she will greet your benig- 
nant Republic in the words of the inspired poet: ‘Thy gentleness hath made 
me great’” (p. 204). Multiply this many times, add to it careful interpre- 
tation, and you have the image of Lamar, the orator. 

The most profound of these studies in many respects is Martin Maloney’s 
on Clarence Darrow. Recognizing, as do few rhetorical critics or historians, 
that myth is frequently far more significant than fact in social effects, Maloney 
establishes early the “living myth” status of Darrow. The entire essay, then, 
is based on the hypothesis “that Darrow’s life served as a kind of living dram- 
atization. . . . It was as a defender of the underdog, a devil’s advocate, a man 
who stood perpetually opposed to the great and powerful of the earth, that 
he became known” (p. 266). This theme lends unity and focus to the discus- 
sions of the speaker’s education, social context, persuasive techniques, and 
philosophy. The mechanical enumeration of eight conclusions seems anticli- 
mactic, however, to an otherwise arresting essay. 

Robert Clark, in his criticism of Harry Emerson Fosdick, gives the most 
complete picture of the man. Nor does he neglect Fosdick as a speaker. The 
reader has the feeling that he is reading well-written biography—biography of 
a man who was a prominent and effective speaker. This impression is aided by 
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the smooth-flowing form of the essay. Although the study is divided into 
seven sections, there are no sub-titles. Section VI specifically treats Fosdick’s 
rhetorical methodology. Section VII concludes his career with a summary of his 
World War II preaching, which had been mentioned at the end of Section 
V. Thus, the writer tells the story of a great preacher. 

The longest essay in the volume is the concluding one on Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, by Earnest Brandenburg and Waldo Braden. Since, as the writers 
point out in their opening sentence, we still are “so keenly... aware of his 
enormous personality” (p. 458), we might expect this study to be largely a 
repetition of common knowledge. Such is not the case. Many dark corners are 
lighted by this criticism of Roosevelt’s speaking. Particularly is this true of 
his methods of speech preparation, which take eighteen pages of the study. 
F. D. R.’s speech structure, language, and delivery—though they still ring in 
our ears—are made more meaningful through careful analysis. Even his habits 
of pronunciation, which most rhetorical critics unfortunately neglect, are in- 
terestingly treated. This study demonstrates the advantages of doing criticism 
of contemporary speakers. Much brighter light can be turned on Roosevelt’s 
speaking in later years because this and other studies have been done on him 
during his life and soon after his death. 

Although these five studies are noteworthy because of unique qualities, the 
remaining six are to be commended for their maturity and diversity. Bower 
Aly on Alexander Hamilton, Doris Yoakam Twichell on Susan B. Anthony, 
Carroll C. Arnold on George William Curtis, Robert B. Huber on Dwight L. 
Moody, Richard Murphy on Theodore Roosevelt, and A. E. Whitehead on 
William E. Borah, have yielded only occasionally to impersonal uniformity of 
structure and exaggerated claim for the eloquence of the subject. 

The Speech Association of America and the many rhetoricians who have 
written and edited the three volumes of History and Criticism deserve only 
praise. They have pioneered in the criticism of American speaking. Along with 
them, we should include the volumes in honor of individual scholars and our 
few full-length criticisms of individual speakers: Bower Aly’s Rhetoric of 
Alexander Hamilton, W. Norwood Brigance’s Jeremiah Black, Dallas C. Dick- 
ey’s Sergeant S. Prentiss, and now, Robert Clark’s Life of Matthew Simpson. 
Significant in the literature, too, are the many collections of American speeches, 
with good ones by O’Neill, Sarett and Foster, Baird, Harding, and Parrish and 
Hochmuth, although none of these is so useful as Chauncey Goodrich’s ven- 
erable Select British Eloquence. Soon, we hope, we are to have volumes on 
speaking on disunion circa the Civil War and on Southern speaking. 

Are these co-operative publications enough? Can we respect ourselves as 
mature scholars in light of these efforts? Can we win the confidence of such 
groups as the American Council of Learned Societies? Several years before the 
first of these volumes was published Wichelns commented on the Cambridge 
History of American Literature: “Such a compilation . . . in spite of the ex- 
cellence of single essays, may not unjustly be characterized as an uneven com- 
mentary on the literary life of the country and as a still more uneven commen- 
tary on its social and political life. It may be questioned whether the scant 
treatment of public men in such a compilation throws light either on the cre- 
ators of pure literature, or on the makers of rhetorical discourse, or on the life 
of the times.” We might well turn this criticism on ourselves. Scholars of 
history, literature, and politics, although they contribute to co-operative pub- 
lications, do not hesitate to write critical histories on their own. How worth- 
while might a history of American public address be, if done by a Martin 
Maloney or a Robert Clark? 

H. Harpy PErritT 
University of Florida 
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News AND NOTES 


FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 


ForENSICS 


The S.A.A. Committee on Intercollegiate Debate and Discussion extends its 
annual invitation to all directors of forensic activities in all colleges and uni- 
versities to participate in the selection of the 1956-57 debate proposition and 
discussion question. While each college and university is represented by one of 
the members of the committee, changes in personnel at various colleges and lack 
of information on correct addresses sometimes make it impossible to contact 
every director personally during the annual canvass for topics in the month of 
May. If you do not receive a direct request for your suggestion of topics by 
mid-May, you are urged to send your suggestions to one of the following com- 
mittee members before June 1, 1956: Winston Brembeck (Delta Sigma Rho) 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Glenn L. Jones (Phi Rho Pi) 
1171 Garrison, Denver 15, Colorado; T. Earle Johnson (Tau Kappa Alpha) 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Glen E. Mills (S.A.A.) North- 
western University, 1822 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Illinois; Larry Norton (Pi 
Kappa Delta) Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois; Austin J. Freeley (A.F.A.), 
Chairman, Boston University, 236 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Annabel Dunham Hagood of the University of Alabama, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Forensic Association at the $.A.A. meeting in Los Ange- 
les in December. 

Debaters from the College of William and Mary presented as a feature of 
the Marshall-Wythe Debate Tournament in Williamsburg, Virginia, on February 
10-11, a re-enactment of the debate on the controversial Stamp Act levied by 
the British Parliament in 1765. The debate was held in the House of Bur- 
gesses in the reconstructed colonial Virginia capitol before an audience of de- 
baters and coaches from over twenty-five colleges and universities. 

Wake Forest College will hold its annual High School Forensics Workshop, 
July 9-14, under the direction of Virgil Moorefield, a former Wake Forest de- 
bater and a member of the international debate team that represented the 
United States in England in 1954. Douglas Ehninger of the University of Flori- 
da, who will be a visiting professor at Wake Forest during the summer, will 
teach Workshop classes in argumentation and debate. In conjunction with the 
regular summer school, the Workshop will be held on the new multi-million 
dollar campus of Wake Forest College in Winston-Salem. 


THEATRE 


The Louisiana State University’s 1955-56 play schedule included Barefoot 
in Athens, directed by Sharon Anthony; A Streetcar Named Desire, directed by 
Don Blakely; and Volpone, directed by Claude Shaver. 

The Louisiana state-wide bicentennial celebration honoring the Acadians 
included a historical pageant, “Always Acadia,” written by Clinton Bradford, 
costumed by Edith Dabney, and staged by Don Blakely of Louisiana State 
University. 

The L. S. U. Library, through the efforts of the department of speech re- 
cently acquired a collection of fourteen large scrapbooks containing fifty years 
of theatre programs which Estelle Hayden, of Amite, Louisiana, had collected 
during a half-century of playgoing. 
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Under the direction of J. Robert Swain, the drama group of the Martin 
Branch of the University of Tennessee, presented last fall a one-act original 
play, written by Clu Galager, a graduate student at Baylor University. Time 
Out for Ginger was the winter production of this group. 

The 1955-56 program of the Virginia Players included Billy Budd, Diary of 
@ Scoundrel, Much Ado About Nothing, and an original three-act play. 

The Wake Forest College theatre presented Another Part of the Forest in 
March. The Merchant of Venice was the annual Shakespearean production for 
the Magnolia Festival, a week devoted to music, drama, and art each spring 
on the Wake Forest campus. Both of these productions were under the direction 
of Clyde McElroy. 

The University of Arkansas chapter of National Collegiate Players is spon- 
soring its second annual playwriting contest. Information may be obtained by 
writing NCP Playwriting Contest, Department of Speech, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 

New appointments at the University of Virginia include Ralph Hardee Rives 
and Jack Edward Andrews as part-time instructors in speech, and Ursula J. 
Davis, Elizabeth Dudley, Michael McWhinney, and Rae Welch as graduate 
assistants in speech and drama. 

J. Robert Swain, who is completing his master’s degree at Baylor University, 
has become director of speech and drama at the Martin Branch of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in Martin, Tennessee. 

George Kurtzrock, who recently completed his Ph.D. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has joined the staff of the Center of Clinical Services at the 
University of Florida where he will work in the field of audiology and teach 
related courses in the department of speech. 


DEPARTMENTAL 


The guest lecturer for the Twenty-Second Annual Conference on Speech 
Education at Louisiana State University, June 11-20, will be Professor Garnet 
R. Garrison of the University of Michigan. He will present eight lectures on 
radio and television. 

Louisiana State University is in the process of establishing a television and 
film production center under the direction of Lucile Ruby. 


PERSONALS 


Donald McConkey, director of speech and forensics at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, will be on leave to pursue graduate work during the 1956-57 
school year. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. M. Wise of Louisiana State University, are traveling around 
the world during the present semester. Their itinerary includes Hawaii, New 
Zealand, Australia, the Philippines, Japan, India, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, 
and France. They will return to L. S. U. in time for Dr. Wise to teach in the 
summer session. 

Waldo W. Braden, professor of speech at Louisiana State University, was 
one of the lecturers at a series of seven short courses on industrial supervision, 
conducted for supervisors of the Gulf States Utilities Company. Each group 
spent a week on the campus. In addition to speech, other departments repre- 
sented were industrial management, economics, sociology, law, and psychology. 

George R. Kernodle of the University of Arkansas, is on leave for research 
work abroad during the current semester. 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


as of March 1, 1956 


ALABAMA 
ANNISTON 
Anniston City Schools: 
Loretta G. Brown 


AUBURN 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 
Frank B. Davis 
William P. Dorné 
Donald Harrington 
William S. Smith 


BIRMINGHAM 
515 S. 55th St.: 
Carolyn F. Clifton 
Birmingham-Southern College: 
M. Fred Evans 
Phillips High School: 
Ottie Huff 
Howard College: 
G. Allan Yeomans 


COLUMBIANA 
Shelby Co. High: 
Barbara Joiner 
MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE 
Joseph H. Mahaffey 
F. A. Cartier 


MONTEVALLO 
108 Highland: 
A. J. Kochman 
Alabama College: 
Laura F. Wright 
UNIVERSITY 
University of Alabama: 
Ollie L. Backus 
Allen Bales 
Frances Beckelheimer 
Donald H. Ecroyd 
Annabel Hagood 
T. Earle Johnson 
Edwin W. Martin 
Mark H. VonRedlick 
Louise M. Ward 
Elizabeth Webster 
Jean A. Wilson 


ARKANSAS 


BATESVILLE 
Arkansas College: 
Doris Hammett 


CONWAY 


Arkansas State Teachers College: 


Leona Scott 

Mary K. Sands 

Velonia High School: 

Mrs. Paul Howenton 
FAYETTEVILLE 

University of Arkansas: 

Virgil L. Baker 

Blair M. Hart 
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ARKANSAS—Continued 
FORT SMITH 

Ft. Smith High School: 

Mrs. John A. Holt 
HOT SPRINGS 

School of Speech Correction: 

Jimmie Lee Rapley 

Public Schools: 

Mary E. Miller 
JONESBORO 

Arkansas State College: 

Richard D. Meyer 
LITTLE ROCK 

Central High School: 

Alberta Harris 

Marguerite P. Metcalf 

State Dept. of Education: 

Mary L. McDowell 
SEARCY 

Harding College: 

Evan Ulrey 

Richard Walker 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 
1432 W. 81st.: 
L. S. de la Garza 


FLORIDA 
GAINESVILLE 

University of Florida: 
H. P. Constans 
Dallas C. Dickey 
Barbara E. Dodson 
Douglas W. Ehninger 
Lester L. Hale 
Richard D. Hutto 
Margaret C. McClellan 
Wm en 


H. Hardy Perritt 

Alma Sarett 

Roy E. Tew 

J. Clark Weaver 
JACKSONVILLE 

Robert E. Lee High School: 

Eunice Horne 
MIAMI 

Jackson High School: 

Bertha Hunt 

Miami Beach High School: 

Nancy J. Weir 

University of Miami: 

William L. Shea 

Eugene White 
PENSACOLA 


Naval School of Aviation Medicine: 


Gilbert C. Tolhurst 

ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg Junior College: 
Roberta Buchanan 
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FLORIDA—Continued 
TALLAHASSEE 
Florida State University: 
C. W. Edney 
Gregg Phifer 
Thomas R. Lewis 
L. L. Schendel 
TAMPA 
Florida Christian College: 
Bob F. Owen 
H. P. Plant High School: 
Mrs. L. C. Harwood 


GEORGIA 

ATHENS 

475 Bloomfield: 

Robert F. Patterson 

University of Georgia: 

Stanley Ainsworth 

Leighton Ballew 

Paul Camp 

Harold Luper 

James E. Popovich 
ATLANTA 

Davison School of Speech 

Correction: 

Louise Davison 

Mrs. B. F. Market III 

Emory University: 

Richard G. Maher 

George A. Neely 

Jr. League School of Speech 

Correction: 

Claude Hayes 

Virginia G. Baird 

State Department of Education: 

Mamie J. Jones 
AUGUSTA 

Paine College: 

Rebecca Sue Craig 


Provost Marshal Generals School: 


Burton H. Byers 
DECATUR 

Agnes Scott College: 

Roberta Winter 

Frances K. Gooch 
MACON 

Mercer University: 

Helen G. Thornton 

Wesleyan Conservatory: 

Mary Pate 

Ruth Simonson 
VALDOSTA 

Valdosta State College: 

Louise A. Sawyer 

ILLINOIS 

URBANA 

7 Montclair Road: 

Orville C. Miller 


IOWA 

IOWA CITY 

University of Iowa: 

Lois Ann Brien 

Orville Hitchcock 
DUBUQUE 

University of Dubuque: 

Thomas Olbricht 


KANSAS 
MANHATTAN 
Kansas State College: 
John L. Robson 


WICHITA 
Institute of Logopedics: 
Martin F. Palmer 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE 
Istrouma High School: 
Agnes D. Nelson 
Louisiana State University: 
Sharon Ann Anthony 
Waldo W. Braden 
Clinton Bradford 
Cordelia C. Brong 
Giles W. Gray 
Charles L. Hutton, Jr. 
Francine Merritt 
Owen M. Peterson 
Lucile Ruby 
Claude Shaver 
Wesley Wiksell 
C. M. Wise 


GRAMBLING 
Grambling College: 
Floyd L. Sandle 


LAFAYETTE 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute: 


Albert C. Capuder 
H. Waldo Wasson 
NATCHITOCHES 
Northwestern State College: 
Edna West 
Irma Stockwell 
NEW ORLEANS 
New Orleans League for Better 
Hearing: 
Stewart W. Millar 
Orleans Parish Corrective Speech 
Dep’t.: 
Alida Dureau 
Rosemary Calongne 
Patricia Gex 
Loretta Burke 
Tulane University: 
Maurice Joseph 
Jeannette Laguaite 
Monroe Lippman 
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LOUISIANA—Continued 
PINEVILLE 

Louisiana College: 

Frank D. Bennett 
RUSTON 

Louisiana Educational TV 

Commission: 

E. Wayne Bundy 


KENTUCKY 


GEORGETOWN 
Georgetown College: 
Rena Calhoun 
Thomas L. Tedford 

HOPKINSVILLE 
Hopkinsville High School: 
Eugene Gough 

LEXINGTON 
Lafayette Sr. High School: 
Thelma Beeler 

LOUISVILLE 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary: 

Charles McGlon 

MURRAY 
Murray State College: 

J. Albert Tracy 

PRINCETON 
Caldwell County High School: 
Dale Faugh 

RICHMOND 


Eastern Kentucky State College: 


Pearl Buchanan 
WILMORE 

Asbury College: 

Gladys Greathouse 


MARYLAND 
COLLEGE PARK 
University of Maryland: 
E. T. Starcher 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR 
eg of Michigan: 
. E. Densmore 


MISSISSIPPI 

CLINTON 

Mississippi College: 

Nellie Magee 

Hollis B. Todd 

Mrs. H. B. Todd 

John W. Wills 
COLUMBUS 

Mississippi State College for 

Women: 

Harvey Cromwell 


MISSISSIPPI—Continued 
ELLISVILLE 
Jones Co. Jr. College: 
M. R. Carter 
FRENCH CAMP 
French Camp Academy: 
A. M. Jones 
GREENWOOD 
102 Harris St.: 
Mrs. R. L. Roberts 
HATTIESBURG 
Mississippi Southern College: 
Paul Brandes 
Marilyn Brown 
Mary Louise Gehring 
Gilbert Hartwig 
Thomas R. Long 
Robert Peters 
Hattiesburg High School: 
Evelyn Steadman 
Wm. Carey College: 
Don George 
JACKSON 
Central High School: 
Emmy Lou Patton 
State Board of Health: 
Ada Weisinger 
LONG BEACH 
Long Beach High School: t 
Word Guild 
MERIDIAN 
Meridian Junior College: 
J. C. Brown 
POPLARVILLE 
Pearl River Junior College: 
Anne Daniel 
UNIVERSITY 
University of Mississippi: 
Joseph Baldwin 
Byrne Blackwood 
Charles M. Getchell 
Mrs. S. T. Coker 
John E. Paul 


NORTH CAROLINA 

CHAPEL HILL 

University of North Carolina: 

Norman W. Mattis 
DAVIDSON 

Davidson College: 

Raymond W. Tyson 
DURHAM 

Duke University: 

Joseph C. Wetherby 
GREENSBORO 

Greensboro College: 

Charlotte White 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 


MARS HILL 
Mars Hill College: 
Harley E. Jolley 
WAKE FOREST 
Wake Forest College: 
Franklin R. Shirley 
RILEY 
107 Shepherd St.: 
Margaret K. McIntosh 


OHIO 
OBERLIN 
Oberlin College: 
Robert Gunderson 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
Temple University: 
Delwin Dusenbury 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

COLUMBIA 

University of South Carolina: 

Merrill G. Christophersen 
GREENVILLE 

Greenville Hearing Center: 

J. A. Faber 

Furman University: 

Sara Lowrey 

Dorothy Richey 

Bob Jones University: 

Joyce C. Parks 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TABOR 
408 16th Avenue: 
Hazel Abbott 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 


Chattanooga Speech and Hearing 


Center: 
J. Dale Welsch 
Baylor School: 
Conrow Miller 
FOUNTAIN CITY 
Central High School: 
Alberta Ahler 
JACKSON 
Tenn. State Dept. of Health: 
Jean Gilford 


West Tennessee Speech and Hearing 


Clinic: 
Betty J. Caraway 
JEFFERSON CITY 


Carson-Newman College: 
R. F. Conklin, Jr. 


TENNESSEE—Continued qT 
JOHNSON CITY 
E. Tennessee State College: 
Chase Winfrey 
KNOXVILLE C. 
University of Tennessee: 
Paul L. Soper 
MEMPHIS D 
3206 Poplar: 
Mrs. Ellis Jack 
Central High School: 
Rebekah Cohen 
Humes High School: D 
Helen Lochrie 
Tech. High School: 
Betty May Collins H 
Memphis State College: 
Evelyn Kempe 
Don Streeter 
Messick High School: 
Freda Kenner 
Joyce Pugh 
Southside High School: 
Laura Warne 
Treadwell High School: 
Mary Eleanor Cooley 
NASHVILLE 
1108 16th Ave., S.: 
Clara Axie Dyer 
Belmont College: 
Howard Pelham 
David Lipscomb College: 
Carroll Ellis 
Vanderbilt University Hospital: 
Freeman McConnell 
Vanderbilt University: 
Dwight L. Freshley 
K. W. Pauli 
SEWANEE 
University of South: 
Wofford K. Smith 


TEXAS 

ABILENE 

McMurry College: 

W. K. Clark 

Abilene Christian: 

Fred Barton 

Rex B. Kyker 
AMARILLO 

Senior High School: 

Mrs. N. N. Whitworth 
AUSTIN 

University of Texas: 

Maurice Amis 

Thomas A. Rousse 

Howard W. Townsend 

Jesse J. Villarreal 

Donald M. Williams 
BELTON 
Mary Hardin Baylor: 
W. P. Crawford 
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TEXAS—Continued 
BROWNWOOD 
Howard Payne Univ.: 
McDonald Held 
CANYON 
West Texas State College: 
Crannell Tolliver 
DALLAS 
Southern Methodist University: 
Peggy Harrison 
Edyth Renshaw 
Harold Weiss 
DENTON 
Texas State College for Women: 
Earl C. Bryan 
HOUSTON 
University of Houston: 
Otis M. Walter 
Genevieve Arnold 
Tom C. Battin 
Dept. of Speech 
LUBBOCK 
Texas Technological College: 
P. Merville Larson 
Anna Jo Pendleton 
Leslie Davis 
NACOGDOCHES 


Stephen F. Austin State College: 


Robert B. Capel 
SAN ANTONIO 
St. Mary’s University: 
Aloysius J. Blume 
SAN MARCOS 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College: 
Elton Abernathy 
Bill Dibrell 


Sustaining Members 


TEXAS—Continued 
SEQUIN 
Texas Lutheran College: 
Gene Reynolds 
WACO 
Baylor University: 
Chloe Armstrong 
Glenn R. Capp 
Mrs. G. R. Capp 
Cecie May Burke 
Lola Walker 
WICHITA FALLS 
Midwestern University: 
Jennie L. Hindman 
Fred Tewell 
Senior High School: 
Paul E. Pettigrew 


VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
University of Virginia: 
J. Jeffery Auer 
Robert C. Jeffrey 
George P. Wilson, Jr. 
HARRISBURG 
Madison College: 
Mary E. Latimer 
RICHMOND 
University of Richmond: 
Burt Bradley 
Helen Burr 
ROANOKE 
Hollins College: 
Jack Andrews 
WILLIAMSBURG 
College of Wm. & Mary: 
D. L. McConkey 


OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 1955-1956 


ALABAMA 
Donald H. Ecroyd, University of Alabama 
Second Vice-President..................0... Nancy Jo Luther, Albertville High School 
Third Vice-President....................ccss000 Mary Poore, Birmingham Public Schools 
Secretary-Treasurert........... Thelma Goodwin, Troy State Teachers College 
Representatives to SSA................ Donald H. Ecroyd, University of Alabama and 
Florence Pass, Ensley High School 

ARKANSAS 
First Vice-President ...Mrs. Walter Scales, Conway High School 
Second Vice-President................ Alberta Harris, Little Rock Central High School 
Third Vice-President............ Thomas Headley, Henderson State Teachers College 
M. Blair Hart, University of Arkansas 
Leona Scott, Arkansas State Teachers College 
Secondary Mrs. John A. Holt, Fort Smith Senior High School 

FLORIDA 
First Vice-President....Lena R. McClure, Robert E. Lee Jr. High School, Miami 
Second Vice-President....................cscsee L. L. Schendel, Florida State University 
Secretary-Treasurer.................. Roberta Buchanan, St. Petersburg Junior College 

GEORGIA 

Clara W. Dunn, O’Keefe High School, Atlanta 
First Vice-President James Popovich, University of Georgia 
College ..Leighton Ballew, University of Georgia 
Clara Dunn, O’Keefe High School, Atlanta 

KENTUCKY 
First Vice-President........................ Gladys De Marcees, Middlesboro High School 
.. James Young, Asbury College 
Charles McGlon, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Secondary Thelma Beeler, Lafayette High, Lexington 

LOUISIANA 
President .Roy D. Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
First Vice-President................ Joanne L. White, Bolton High School, Alexandria 
Second Vice-President. Minnie H. Berry, Abbeville High School 
Pubncity Chairman. Dorothy G. Portier, Lafayette High School 
Representative to SSA............ Roy D. Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 

MISSISSIPPI 
Secretary-Treasurev............ Frances Bailey, Mississippi State College for Women 
Representatives to SSA...............:cscscssssereses Hollis Todd, Mississippi College and 


Christine Drake, University of Mississippi 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Raymond W. Tyson, Davidson College 
Vice-President... Carolyn Dame, 900 English St., High Point 
Secretary-Treasurer. Meredith Posey, East Carolina College 
Representatives to SSA............0ccee Gilbert S. Ballance, Charlotte Central High 

School and William Snyder, Queen’s College 
College Norman W. Mattis, University of North Carolina 
Secondary Gilbert S. Ballance, Central High School, Charlotte 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
President.. McDonald Held, Furman University 
Vice-President............ ...Dorothy Richey, Furman University 
J. Albert Faber, 31 Waters St., Greenville 
TENNESSEE 

President... Carroll Ellis, David Lipscomb College 
First Vice-President ..R. F. Conklin, Carson-Newman College 
Secretary-Treasuret..............0cccccseee Norma Sykes, Cohn High School, Nashville 


Representatives to SSA........ Lane Boutwell, Middle Tennessee State College and 
Helen Lochrie, Memphis Public Schools 


TEXAS 

President....... Verna Harris, Midland Public Schools 
First Vice-President .E. L. Pross, Texas Christian University 
Secretary-Treasurer Ted Skinner, Texas A & I College 
Representatives to SSA..............00. Elton Abernathy, Southwest Texas Teachers 

College and Mrs. N. N. Whitworth, Amarillo Public Schools 

VIRGINIA 

Martin H. Spielberg, Arlington County Public Schools 
First. Vico~Presidlent.....co0s.sé.01cceaaeieuss J. Jeffery Auer, University of Virginia 
Secretary.. Mary E. Peebles, State Department, Richmond 
Treasurer Betty Yarborough, 8 Lawrence Circle, Portsmouth 
Elementary Section Ruth Austin, Norfolk County Schools 
Secenslary ..Bristow Hardin, Roanoke 
College Section. ..........0c00....css0s Howard Scammon, College of William and Mary 
Community Theatre James Helms, Charlottesville 


WEST VIRGINIA 


President. Marjorie Skelton, Marshall College 
Secretary-Treasurer Joe B. Riggs, Glenville State College 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE 


Department of Speech 


Offers courses in general speech, the- 
atre, radio-television, public address, 
and speech correction leading to the 
degrees of B.A., M.A., B.S. in Ed., 
and M.S. in Ed. 


Special Summer High School Work- 
shop, open for sophomores and jun- 
iors. Special course in Directing 
School Speech Activities for graduate 
students. 
For information, write 
Department of Speech 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


Department of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in 
PUBLIC ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION & 
HEARING 
RADIO & TV 


Graduate Assistantships 
Available 


1956-57 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Department of 


speech and dramatic arts 


Sua 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Curricula in: Public Addresse 
Theatre e Radio and Television e 
Speech Correction e Audiology « 
Speech Education 

Graduate Assistantships Available 
Address : The Chairman 

Department of Speech 


and Dramatic Arts 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Phila. 22, Pa. 


MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Department of Speech & Drama 


Annual 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


FEATURE PRODUCTION 
1952 — Twelfth Night 
1953 — Romeo and Juliet 
1954 — Taming of the Shrew 
1955 — Macbe 
1956 — Merchant of Venice 
1957 — As You Like It 
1958 — Julius Caesar 
1959 — Much Ado About Nothing 
1960 — Hamlet 
1961 — The Tempest 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN 
COLLEGE 


Division of Speech Arts 
announces 


two summer workshops in speech 


¢ Speech Correction Workshop, June 
18-29 two hours credit, graduate or 
undergraduate 
Summer Workshop for Teachers of 
Speech, June 18 to July 6. Two 
hours credit, graduate or under- 
graduate 
for information write 
Division OF SPEECH ARTS 
MississipP! SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Wake Forest College 
Division of Speech and Drama 


Undergraduate Course Offerings in 

Public Address . . Theatre . . Radio 
1956 Summer Session, June 18-August 11 
School Forensic Workshop 


July 9-1 
A Workshop in Debate and Public Speak- 
ing open to outstanding high school’ om 


dents. 
1956-57 session opens September 8 
Facilities: 
Completely new multi-million dollar 
comes with air-conditioned buildings 
in inston-Salem, An extensive 
program in forensics, drama, and radio 
is provided for all interested students. 
‘or information write: 
FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 
ch and Drama 
orest College 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 
(Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
after June 1) 


A NEW PLAY FOR CHILDREN 


Its THE PLAIN PRINCESS 
by 
AURAND Harris 


Dramatized from Phyllis McGinley’s present-day fairy-tale, this de- 
lightful blend of fantasy and good, hard sense portrays the incredible 
adventures of a spoiled ugly princess who yearns more than anything 
else in the world to be beautiful, and who has to learn, from daily living 
with four happy little peasant girls, that only inner goodness will make 
her mouth turn up, her nose turn down, and her eyes sparkle like the 
candles on a birthday cake. 


Six girls, four men, courtiers. Two interior sets. 


Books 75c Royalty $15.00 for each performance 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


The University of Houston offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Speech, Speech Correction, Drama, Radio and Television. 
A full program of debate, play production and radio-television pro- 
duction supplements the curricular activities of the University. 


The University of Houston is an accredited institution with the most 
modern physical facilities. All class rooms, libraries, offices and dor- 
mitories are air-conditioned. The University is located in the South’s 


Oris M. WALTER, largest city on a 275-acre campus. 
Chairman 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
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GATED COMPRESSION* 
For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 


creates new 


and better sound patterns 


T-2 
WARREN 
Custom-built 


Serves Any Size Class 
to 20 


WARREN 
Custom-built 
Portable 


For Use in the 
Home and for 
Small Classes 


D-1 


WARREN 
Custom-built 
Desk Model 


*PATENT NO. 2.659.177 


Spock Thoupiste. :Here’s an | 


THERAPEUTIC 
_ FURNITURE 
Jay L. Warren, Inc., 


Sole Distributor Of 
— Therapeutic 


Way to Teach Speech 


WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost ty 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pr 
ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN: 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice—in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
sg er A short demonstration will convince you that they 


re “pedagogically superior”. 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 


© Microphones 

* Ceiling and wall booms 
© Binaural control boxes 
© Cables and connectors 


* Microphone stands 
Head phones 


* Cartridges and needles 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


* Microphone control boxes 
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Medical Electronics. Designed for Better Hearing i 
BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13 ILL 


Important McGRAW-HILL Books 


GENERAL SPEECH. An Introduction 


By A. Craic Bairp, State University of Iowa, and FRANKLIN H. 
Knower, The Ohio State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
500 pages, $4.50 


Concentrates on fundamental speech principles and techniques, arising out of 
the authors’ concept of speech as social adaptation. Covers the speaker, his 
delivery, speech content or ideas, speech structure and oral language, and 
methods of speech improvement. The approach integrates the experience, 
knowledge, and methods of the rhetorician and the speech psychologist in 
a comprehensive yet practical treatment of the study of speech fundamentals. 


ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL SPEECH 


By A. Crarc Barro and FRANKLIN H. KNower. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Speech. 253 pages, $3.25 


A text based on speech as a social activity, a product of effective methods 
of learning, and as a process of manipulating ideas, this book is designed 
to serve as a short college manual. It correlates psychological and rhetorical 
methods and approaches to the beginning course. Includes treatment of 
visible symbolism, self-confidence, personality, adaptation to an audience, 
informative speaking, and persuasion. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 


By Davin Guy Powers, Queens College and Partner in Shea-Powers 
Associates, Advertising Consultants, New York City. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Speech. 380 pages, $4.50 


An outstanding book which combines training in the four speech skills— 
social, semantic, vocal, and phonetic—with public speaking, discussion, and 
the speech arts. Through developing skill in word usage, voice, articulation, 
and social sensitivity, it seeks to weld an expressive personality. 


SPEECH: Code, Meaning, and Communication 


By JoHn W. Brack, Ohio State University, and Witpur E. Moore, 
Central Michigan College of Education. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
440 pages, $4.50 


Presents the basic processes and common application of speaking. Factual 
materials are considered in a context of classroom performance. Recent 
developments in general semantics, information theory and probability, stress 
on the concept of intelligibility, and accounting for individual differences 
are synthesized and applied to the subject of general speech. To stimulate 
discussion, the book includes projects for practice, projects amplifying the 
text, applying the text, and arguing with the text. 


Send for copies on approval 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. | 
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Vibralyzer 


A noise and y analyzer, 


providing Fourier analysis | of transient or 
steady state signals. Frequency Range 5- 
440 cps. Price $2,500.00 F.O.B. Plant 


Sona-Graph 


Similar to Vibralyzer, but usually more suit- 
able for speech and music analysis. Fre- 
quency Range 85-8000 cps 

Price $1,995.00 F.O.B. Plant 
Amplitude Display Unit 
An accessory for use with the Sona-Graph; 
displays intensity level in db vs, time. 

Price $150.00 F.O.B. Plant 

Sonagram Paper 


Non-Photographic recording paper for use 
on the Vibralyzer and Sona-Graph, 


Sonalator 
A dynamic translater for display of visible 
speech and other complex audio wave 
forms. Frequency Range 100-4000 cps 
Price $1,495.00 F.O.B. Plant 


Write for latest catalog and price. 


WHEN YOU NEED SOUND AND 
VIBRATION ANALYSIS EQUIPMENT. 


Sona-Stretcher 
A speech stretcher for slowing speech to 
one-half of normal tempo, Frequency Range 
100-5000 cps. Price $950.00 F.O.B. Plant 


Echo-Vox 


A time delay at audio frequencies; delay 
variable from 100 to 500 milliseconds, 
Frequency Range 40-12,000 cps 

Price $650.00 F.O.B, Plant 


Echo-Vox Sr. 


A time delay of Audio frequencies; a nar- 
row band low frequency filter; for the 
measurement of Doppler Sonar; delay vari- 
able from 20 to 540 and 60 to 1600 
milliseconds, Frequency Range 40-12,000 
cps. Price $1,295.00 F.O.B, Plant. 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DEPT. SJ-5 


14 MAPLE AVENUE, PINE BROOK, N. J. 


CAldwell 6-4000 
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The following back issues of the Southern Speech Journal are 
available (except for those indicated by asterisks) for prices 


ranging from 50¢ to $1.00 & $1.50, depending upon scarcity of 


issue: 


Volume 


Volume Number 


1 1* 2 11 a 3 4 
2 1 2 12 1 2 3* 
4 2 3% 4% 14 3 4* 
5 1 2 3 4 15 + 
6 1 2 3% 4 16 1 2 3 + 
7 1 2 5 4 17 1 2 3 +t 
8 1 2 3 4 18 1 2 3 4 
9 1 2 3 4 19 1 2 3 4+ 
10 1 2 3 4 20 1 2 3 4 
21 2 3 4 
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Sustaining Members 
of the 


Southern Speech 
Association 
receive 
™ The Southern Speech Journal 

™ Western Speech 
™ Convention Registration 


™ listing in the Journal and 
Convention Program 


for 
$5.00 


Regular Membership $3.00 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


1956 SUMMER SESSION 
June 25-August 17 


1956 SUMMER SPEECH CONFERENCE 
July 13 and 14 


The Department of Speech 
University of Florida 


Gainesville 
FACULTY 

Constant HP. MA. ELD... .. Public Address 
Buck, McKenzie W., Ph.D....... Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Crist, Robert L.)M.A.. ... Experimental Theatre 
Dickey, Dallas C., Ph.D... . Rhetorical History and Criticism 
Ehninger, Douglas W., Ph.D............ Rhetorical Theory 
Hale, Lester L., Ph.D.......... Speech Pathology; Phonetics 
Audiology 
Mase, Darrel J., Ph.D... .. Florida Center of Clinical Services 
McClellan, Margaret, M.A............... Speech Education 
Interpretation 

Speech for Foreign Students 
Audiology; Voice Science 
Van Meter, John, M.A.............. Theatre; Interpretation 
Zimmerman, Leland L., Ph.D........... Director of Theatre 

and Graduate Assistants 


¢ Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 

¢ English Language Institute for Foreign Students, 
July 9 to September 7. 

* Camp Crystal Lake ft Correction Program for 
Children, June 16 to August 11. 

¢ Facilities: completely new, air-conditioned quarters, 
with the finest Y ned studios, speech and hearing 
clinic, workshop theatre. 

¢ Speech and Hearing Clinic co-ordinated as part of the 

orida Center of Clinical Services. 

e¢ Curricula in public address, forensics, speech correc- 

tion and audiology, theatre, interpretation. 


¢ For information, write 
H. P. ConsTaNns 
Head, Department of Speech 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Florida 
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